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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W.7 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL, CHARTER, 1883) 


Patrons {oa MAJESTY THE KING. 

(HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.O., M.A., D.MUS., D.LITT. 
Hon. Secretary—GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, D.LITT., F.R.C.M. 
Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, M.A. 
Bursar—E. J. N. POLKINHORNE, Hon.R.C.M. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Initiative, Southkens, London.” - Telephone: ‘‘ Kensington 3643.”’ 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 


THE COLLEGE offers a complete course of musical instruction to pupils of both 
sexes, both professional and amateur, by teachers of the highest eminence in all 


branches. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
A Junior Department has been established to provide for Pupils under 16 years 
whose time is also occupied by the necessities of their general education. The Tuition 
Fee is {6 6s. per Term. Entrance Fee, {1 1s. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
Special Teachers’ Training Course Classes have been arranged to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Special Classes are also held for 
Score-reading, Musical Criticism, Opera, and Ballet. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES 
There are Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble Classes, and Pupils sufficiently 
advanced in this work are given the opportunity of putting their knowledge into 


practice at College Concerts. 
OPERATIC CLASSES 


The College possesses a Fully Equipped College Opera Theatre for an audience of 600. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The College enjoys a permanent Endowment Fund, from which upwards of seventy 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free musical education. There 
are also Council Exhibitions, Prizes, and other advantages, for particulars of which 


see the Syllabus. 
TERMS, FEES, etc. 
There are three terms in the year. The Tuition Fee is {12 12s. per Term. 
Entrance Fee {2 2s. Students must continue at College for at least three terms. 
Female Pupils requiring residence are accommodated at Queen Alexandra’s House, 


adjacent to the College, as far as the capacity of that Institution allows, on terms to 
be obtained from the Lady Superintendent. 


A.R.C.M. 


An examination for Certificate of Proficiency with the title of “ Associate of the 
Royal College of Music’’ (A.R.C.M.) is held three times a year, in December, April and 


September. Fee, £5 5s. 

[PATRONS’ FUND] 
__ The Royal College of Music Patrons’ Fund (founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart., 
F.R.C.M.) for the encouragement of British Composers and Executive Artistes, and 


the S. Ernest Palmer Fund for Opera Study in the Royal College of Music. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar. j 
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he Royal Academy of Music, 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 1. 
INSTITUTED, 1822. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
Patrous +} HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
And other Members of the Royal Family 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G 
Principal: SIR JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., D Mus.Oxon 
MIDSUMMER TERM, MONDAY, Ist MAY 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 27th APRIL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 72 Scholarships and Exhibitions for all subjects 
ORCHESTRA. Under the direction of SIR HENRY J. WOOD, D.Mus. Rehearsals 
Tuesdays and Frida pm 
SPECIAL COURSI Couducting, Opera, Art of Speech, and School Music 
PRACHERS PRAINING COURSI Pianoforte, Organ, Stringed Instruments, and 
Flocution 
ENSEMBLE CLASSES Ve land Instrumental 
j DIPLOME IN SCHOOL MUSIC This Diploma will be granted after examination in 
| September to success ndidates, whether trained in the Academy or elsewhere 
bus on apphicati 
JUNIOR SCHOO! Suita curriculum for pupils under 16 years of age 
CONCERTS. Practice Concerts, Wednesdays, at 8 pm, throughout the Term. Par- 
Wars of the Public Orchestral, Chamber, and Choral Concerts are advertised in 
| the daily Pre 
{ L.R.A.M. EXAMINATIONS during the Summer, Christmas, and Faster Vacations. Last 
day of entry for ptember Examination Oth June, or with late fee (5/-) 
12th July 
: PROSPECTUSES, Entry Forms, and all further information from 
A. ALGER BELL, Secretary. 
THE TOBIAS MATTHAY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. The ¥ bool 
| Che onal Schools 
96, Wimpole Street, London, W. 1. ) 
For instruction under his t wh rs ind of Music, Zondon, 
der his supervision, on the lnes laid down 
A First Principles of (The Ropal Hcademyp of Music and 
Pi Che Royal College of Music) 
Relaxation Studies,” Child's First Ste] FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSI€ 
Forearm Rotation M cal Interpre Patrou—His Majesty the King. 
tation Pianist’s First Musi Making President—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G@. 
Method 1 slut WRITTEN AND PRACTICAL EXAMINA- 
pitome Visible and Invisible TIONS in all Grades throughout the British 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs Isles three times a year—March-April, June- 
and also to Childre July and November-December For dates 
ane also to of entry, see current Syllabus Facilities are 
fhe stati consists of 41 Professors of great offered for the separate examination 
experience ind platform reputation all of candidates in Keyboard Instruments, 
trained by the Founder Stringed Instruments and Singing 
Complete One-Year Training Course ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held 
for Teachers. each year in March-April, June-July and 
November-December. For full particulars 
(Accepted by Registration Council.) see special Elocution Syllabus 
Comprises Lecture Lessons by the Founder fhe Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, 
and others in Psychology, Piano Teaching tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two 
Aural ‘Training Child-teaching Singin, or three vears 
class management Phese les tures are also Separate Syllabuses for the Examinations in Music 
OPEN to NON-STUDENTS and in Elocution, Entry Forms, &c., obtainable post 
free from :— 
Por turther particulars write re THE SECRETARY, 
Miss ELSIE NEVILLE, Secretary 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAi, CHARTER, 1883) 


S.W.7 


MAJESTY THE KING. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—SIR HUGH P. ALLEN, K.C.V.O., M.A., D.MUS., D.LITT. 
Hon. Secretary—GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, D.LITT., F.R.C.M. 
Registrar—CLAUDE AVELING, M.A. 
Bursar—E. J. N. POLKINHORNE, Hon.R.C.M. 


Telegrams: Initiative, Southkens, London.” Telephone: Kensington 3643.” 


COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE COLLEGE offers a complete course of musical instruction to pu of both 
sexes, both professional and amateur, by teachers of the highest eminence in all 


branches. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
A Junior Department has been established to provide for Pupils under 16 years 
whose time is also occupied by the necessities of theit general education. The Tuition 
Fee is £6 6s. per Term. Entrance Fee, {1) 1s. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
Special Teachers’ Training Course Classes have been arranged to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council. Special Classes are also held for 
Score-reading, Musical Criticism, Opera, and Ballet. 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES 
There are Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble Classes, and Pupils sufficiently 
advanced in this work are given the opportunity of putting their knowledge into 


practice at College Concerts. 
OPERATIC CLASSES 
The College possesses a Fully Equipped College Opera Theatre for an audience of 600. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The College enjoys a permanent Endowment Fund, from which upwards of seventy 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free musical education. There 
are also Council Exhibitions, Prizes, and other advantages, for particulars of which 


see the Syllabus. 
TERMS, FEES, etc. 
There are three terms in the year. The Tuition Fee is {12 12s. per Term. 
Entrance Fee {2 2s. Students must continue at College for at least three terms. 
Female Pupils requiring residence are accommodated at Queen Alexandra’s House, 


adjacent to the College, as far as the capacity of that Institution allows, on terms to 
be obtained from the Lady Superintendent. 


A.R.C.M. 


An examination for Certificate of Proficiency with the title of ‘‘ Associate of the 
Royal College of Music’’ (A.R.C.M.) is held three times a year, in December, April and 


September, Fee, {5 5s. 
[PATRONS’ FUND] 
The Royal College of Music Patrons’ Fund (founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart., 
F.R.C.M.) for the encouragement of British Composers and Executive Artistes, and 


the S, Ernest Palmer Pund for Opera Study in the Royal College of Music. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 
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The Royal heniiias of Music, 


YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 1. 


INSTITUTED, 1822. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Patrons HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
And other Members of the Royal Family. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 
Principal: SIR JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., D.Mus.Oxon. 


MIDSUMMER TERM, MONDAY, Ist MAY 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 


27th APRIL 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 72 Scholarships and Exhibitions for all subjects. 
ORCHESTRA. Under the direction of SIR HENRY J. WOOD, D.Mus. Rehearsals 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 2—5 p.m. 


SPECIAL COURSES. Conducting, Opera, Art of Speech, and School Music. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE. 
Elocution 


Pianoforte, Organ, Stringed Instruments, and 


ENSEMBLE CLASSES. Vocal and Instrumental. 
DIPLOME IN SCHOOL MUSIC. This Diploma will be granted after examination in 
September to successful candidates, whether trained in the Academy or elsewhere. 


Syllabus on application 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. Suitable curriculum for pupils under 16 years of age. 
CONCERTS. Practice Concerts, Wednesdays, at 8 p.m., throughout the Term. Par- 
ticulars of the Public Orchestral, Chamber, and Choral Concerts are advertised in 


the daily Press 


L.R.A.M. EXAMINATIONS during the Summer, Christmas, and Easter Vacations. Last 
day of entry for September Examination, 30th June, or with late fee (5/-) 


12th July. 


PROSPECTUSES, Entry Forms, and all further information from 


A. ALGER BELL, Secretary. 


THE TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


96, Wimpole Street, London, W. 1. 


For instruction under his teachers, and 
under his supervision, on the lines laid down 
in ‘‘Act of Touch,” ‘First Principles of 
Pianoforte Playing,’’ ‘‘ Some Commentaries,” 
Relaxation Studies,”’ ‘‘ Child's First Steps,”’ 
‘Forearm Rotation,’’ Musical Interpre- 
tation,’ ‘‘ Pianist’s First Music Making,’ 
‘“‘Method in Teaching.”’ The “Slur,” 
Epitome, ‘“ The Visible and Invisible,’’ &c. 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs 

and also to Children. 

The staff consists of 41 Professors of great 
experience and platform reputation, all 
trained by the Founder. 

Complete One-Year Training Course 
for Teachers. 
(Accepted by Registration Council.) 

Comprises Lecture Lessons by the Founder 
and others in Psychology, Piano Teaching, 
Aural Training, Child-teaching, Singing- 
class management. These lectures are also 

OPEN To NON-STUDENTS. 

For further particulars write— 

Miss ELSIE NEVILLE, Secretary. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


Che Royal Achools 
of Music, Zondon. 


(Tbe Royal Bcademy of Music and 
The Royal College of Music) 

FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 
Patron—His Majesty the King. 
President—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.a. 

WRITTEN AND PRACTICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS in all Grades throughout the British 
Isles three times a year—March-April, J une- 
July and November-December. For dates 
of entry, see current Syllabus. Facilities are 
offered for the separate examination 
of candidates in Keyboard Instruments, 
Stringed Instruments and Singing. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held 
each year in March-April, June-July and 
November-December. For full particulars 
see special Elocution Syllabus. 

The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions, 
tenable at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two 
or three years. 


Separate Syllabuses for the Examinations in Music 
and tn Elocution, Entry Forms, &c., obtainable post 


free from :— 
THE SECRETARY, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.0, 1. 
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GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 


COMPLETE JOHN CARPENTER STREET. TUITION 
MUSICAL VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. IN A SINGLE 
E.C.4. 
EDUCATION SUBJECT 


Inclusive fees, 
12 gns. and 
14 gns.per term 


DRAMATIC | Council. 


Founded in /88O and Managed 

by the Corporation af London term 
Principal : 

SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 

to 9 p.m. The Diplomas 


the 8 Training Course 
for Teachers are recognised by the Teachers’ Registration OPERA CLASSES 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 


ART Mondays and Fridays, 10.30 a.m. Under the direction of 
the Principal and assistants. 


Evening Lessons given u 
A.G.8.M. and L.G.S.M., an 


from {2 - 0-0 


LIGHT 


on Thursdays 
and Saturdays 


and Elocution, Students may enter at any time. OVER EIGHTY 
Gesture, Fenc- t d Syllab Local and Di 
ing, Dancing tes ploma | SCHOLARSHIPS 
and Opera H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. AND PRIZES 
Telephones : Central 4459. City 5566. 
THE 


The School of English Church Music 


S.P.C.K. HOUSE, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 


President; 
His Grace The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 


Chairman of the Council: 
Sir Arthur Somervell 


Director : Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson, 
Warden of the College 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
MUSIC is the practical outcome of the recom- 
mendations made in the Archbishops’ Report on 
“Musie in Worship,” and has the support and 
approval of the Archbishops, Bishops, leading 
church musicians, and laymen. 


THE 8.E.C.M. is dealing with the music of choirs 
of all sorts of churches throughout the country 
and overseas by means of its affiliation scheme. 


THE S.E.C.M, is tackling the problem of training 
choirmasters and organists at its College at 
Ohisiehurst, and courses are also arranged there for 
church musicians who are already occupying positions 


Their Majesties the King and Queen have graciously 
ven their patronage to the Festival of English 
urch Music, which is to take sg at the Crystal 
Palace, on 2ist July, 1933, and hope, circumstances 
permitting, to be present. 


Still more subscribi members are required, in 
order that the work un may be increased, and 
all who are interested are invited to apply for full 
particulars and affiliation forms from the Secretary 
at the above address. 


H. L. A. GREEN, 
Secretary 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY 


THE chief aim of the B.M.S. is to main- 
tain an organization entirely free from 
personal interests or partisanship, which 
shall work for the good of Music in its 
broadest sense throughout the British 
Empire. 

THE Society’s active policy is to continue 
organizing its Centres for the making, hear- 
ing and enjoying of Music in all its forms, 
and to create new Centres wherever 
practicable. 

Its Central and Local Committees are 
formed of both professional musicians and 
amateur music-lovers, and are thus able to 
gauge accurately the requirements of artists 
as well as the tastes and wishes of their 
audiences. 

For particulars of 

Membership, 
Local Centres, 
Library privileges, 
and of 
The Cobbett—B.M.S. Miniature Quartet 
Competition, 
Apply to the Secretary, 
BRITISH Music 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


Telephone ; Gerrard 2771. 
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BEETHOVEN 


DOUBLE NUMBER 
of 
Music AND LETTERS, 
230 pages, paper 
covers, iS now 


OUT OF PRINT. 


TEN COPIES ONLY LEFT 
of the Edition bound 
in cloth. 

7/6 each. 


MUSIC & LETTERS 
18, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2 


CECIL SHARP HOUSE, 
2, REGENT’S PARK ROAD, LONDON 


A WEEK-END OF FOLK MUSIC 


from JULY 21st to JULY 24th, 1933 


PRACTICAL CLASSES in Conducting, 
Accompanying, Folk Singing, and 
playing for Folk Dancing. 
Among those who have kindly consented 
to give instruction are:—R. Vaughan 
Williams, Ernest Read, Harold Craxton, 
Douglas Kennedy, Maud _ Karpeles, 
Elsie Avril, Imogen Holst. 


FEE for the Course 12/6. 


For further particulars apply to : 
The Secretary, 
The English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
Cecil Sharp House, 
2, Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W. 1. 


MUSIC IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Director : 
H. H. TOMBS. 


Musical Adviser : 
T. VERNON GRIFFITHS, M.A., 
Mus.Bac. (Cantab.) 


Monthly. 7/- per annum, post free. 


Single copies 7d., post free. 
The only music periodical 
published in New Zealand. 


It contains interesting articles 
on musical doings in New 
Zealand. 


Send Subscriptions to the Publishers : 


HARRY H. TOMBS, LTD., 


22, Wingfield Street, Wellington, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


SOCIETY OF WOMEN MUSICIANS, Inc. 


Founded 1911. 
74, GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : MAYFAIR 5466. 


President (1932-33): 
Madame ELSIE HORNE, F.R.A.M. 


The Society, open to both Professionals and 
Amateurs, acts as a representative body in matters 
where the interests of Women in music are concerned. 
It affords to its members the benefits of co-operation, 
and of advice on the business side of their-professional 
work. Its monthly musical meetings cover a very 
varied range of subjects, and it holds an Annual Con- 
ference for Composers. It administers the Cobbett 
Library of British Chamber Music, and the Cobbett 
Challenge Medals for String Quartet playing, and has 
a small Library of General Music. 

Particulars of Subscription, &c., on application to the 

Organising Secretary. 


WIGMORE HALL 


STUDIOS. 
These splendidly appointed Studios are the recognised 
centre of the best musical activities. Forty-five Studios. 
Grand piano in every room. Lift and every comfort and 
convenience. One morning or afternoon per week the 
minimum time arranged for. Low inclusive terms. 
Apply: 38, WIGMORE STREET, W.1 
Tel: Welbeck 1789. 


NICHOLAS GATTY 


MUS.DOC.CANTAB. 
is prepared to undertake the revision and arrangement 
of MSS. and to advise on any matters concerning composi- 
tion and orchestration. 
For terms, &c., apply, 12 Upper George Street, W.1. 
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ALL BOOKS 


from 


HEFFER’S of CAMBRIDGE 


Comprehensive stocks of both 
new and second-hand books 
on nearly every subject, and 
especially books dealing with 
all branches of Music. 


Catalogues of second-hand books 
and lists of recent publications 
frequently issued. 
Notices of important forthcoming 
books sent out—let us know your 
special interests. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
3 & 4, Petty Cury, 
CAMBRIDGE —— — ENGLAND 


NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


EDWARD J. DENT. FERRUCCIO BUSONT. 
21s. net 


Daily Telegraph, 18.2.33. ‘ Dr. Dent’s book is a 
masterpiece — probably the most interesting 
biography of an executive musician in exis- 
tence.’ 


Ceci, J. SHARP. ENGLISH FOLK SONGS 
FROM THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS. 


Edited by Maud Karpeles. Two volumes, 
each 35s. net. 


A complete collection of all the Sepuiection folk- 
songs collected by the late Cecil Sharp, only a 
few of which have hitherto been published, 
the volume containing them being now out of 
print. 


THE JoycE Book. 42s. net 


Limited to 450 copies, this is a tribute to James 
Joyce, containing thirteen settings, by com- 
~sers of eminence, of Pomes Penyeach, a 
itherto unpublished portrait by John, and 
&@ poem or essay by James Stephens, Padraic 
Colum, and Arthur Symons. From both a 
musical and literary point of view, and con- 
sidered as a piece of fine printing, The Joyce 
Book commands attention. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
36, SOHO SQ., OXFORD ST., W.1 


TEITSCHRIFT FUR MUSIK 


Gegriindet 1834 von Robert Schumann. 
Herausgeber : Gustav Bosse, Regensburg. 


trat mit dem 1. Januar 1933 
in ihren 


100. Jahrgang 


Anlasslich disses J ubilaums der diltesten, 
fithrenden deutschen Musikzeitschrift 
erschien ein umfangreicher 


Jubilaumsprospekt 


mit 78 Bildern, der auf Verlangen kostenlos 
geliefert wird ; 


Die Zeitschrift kostet 
vierteljahrlich (3 Hefte) mit je 3 Bild— 
und 1 Notenbeilage) Mk. 3,60 einzein 

Mk. 1,35. 
Zu beziehn durch jede gute Buch—und Musik- 
alienhandlung, die ostanstalten und Verlag. 


GUSTAV BOSSE, Regensburg. 


MINIATURE SCORES 


ADAM CARSE 
Two Sketches : A Northern Song ; 
A Northern Dance. String Orchestra 2 6 


FRANK BRIDGE 

An Irish Melody, The ey 
Air.’’ String Quartet .. 

Novelletten. String Quartet 

Quartet in E minor, for Strings .. 

Quartet in G minor, for Strings .. 

Quartet No. 3, for Strings. . oe 

Sir Roger de Coverley. String 
Quartet 

“ There is a willow grows aslant a 
brook.’’ Orchestra... 

Three Idylls. String Quartet... 


FREDERICK DELIUS 
A Song Before Sunrise. Orchestra 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Concerto for Violin and Violoncello 
Dance Rhapsody No. 2. Orchestra 
North Country Sketches. Orchestra 
String Quartet 


JOHN IRELAND 
Mai-Dun. Symphonic Rhapsody. 
Orchestra 


an 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18, Great Marlborough Street, London, eat 
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MAGGIO MUSICALE 
FIORENTINO 


FLORENCE - 22 April - 5 June, 1933 


Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Princess of Piedmont. 


First International Music Congress (April 30th—May 4th). 


Exhibition of Ancient and Modern Italian String Instruments 
in the halls of the Palazzo Vecchio. 


Italian Operas of the 19th Century : La Vestale by Spontini - 
La Cenerentola by Rossini - Lucrezia Borgia by Donizetti - 
I Puritani by Bellini - Nabucco by Verdi - Falstaff by Verdi, 
under the conductors Victor de Sabata, Vittorio Gui, Gino 
Marinuzzu, Tullio Serafin with new scenery and costumes by 
Pietro Aschieri, Felice Casorati, Giorgio de Chirico, Guida Salvini, 
Mario Sironi and interpreted by the most famous Italian singers. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream by Shakespeare, in the Amphi- 
theatre of the Boboli Gardens, with stage music by Mendelssohn, 
dances and chorus. Conducted by Max Reinhardt. 


An Italian Mystery Play of the fourteenth century, to be given 
in the celebrated Cloister of Santa Croce, under the direction 
of Jacques Copeau. 


Symphony Concerts by the ‘Orchestra of Florence” directed 
tb! by M. Gui; by the ‘“ Augusteo Orchestra’’ conducted by 
M. Molinari; and by the “Orchestra of the Scala Theatre 
i} conducted by M. de Sabata. 


Chamber Music Concerts in the ‘Sala Bianca’”’ of the Pitti 
Palace with the finest Italian and foreign artists. 


Musical Conferences by E. J. Dent, I. Pizzetti, P. Valery and 
F. Werfel, in the ‘‘ Sala dei Duecento’”’ of the Palazzo Vecchio. 


National Competition for Bel Canto. 


Reduced Railway Fares. 
For full information write to :— 
MR. GUIDO M. GATTI, 
General Secretary, ‘“‘ Maggio Musicale Fiorentino,” 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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Th 
Royal College ‘of Organists, The Editha Knocker 


Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 7. School of Violin Playing, Ltd. 
President : HENRY G. LEY, M.A., Mus.D. 67, FINCHLEY RD., St. JOHN’s Woop, N.W.8 
js CHOIR-TRAINING EXAMINATIONS—to be heid Telephone: PRIMROSE HILL 3324. 
uring the week commencing May 15th, 1933. Syllabus 
and Entry Form may be had on application to the College. Students admitte d for Violin, — Viola, 
Last date of entry—Thursday, April 20th, 1933. Ensemble. Teachers’ Training Class. 
DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS—A.R.C.O. and F.B.C.O° ORCHESTRA on Wednesdays from 11 to 1 p.m. 
—to be held in London in July, 1933, and in London and : ° 
Glasgow in January, 1934. The Syllabus with Entry Membership open to non-students. 


Form may be had on application to the College 


One SCHOLARSHIP and one EXHIBITION 
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THE CRISIS OF FORM 


In these days the question of disarmament appears to be one of the 
most real. Men are striving to eradicate the very possibility of war. 
I have no intention of expressing here my opinion on this political 
problem, nor of solving it in a positive or a negative sense. I do not 
know if military disarmament, should it be accomplished, would lead 
to universal peace. One thing i do know, and that is that the 
musicians of our time have anticipated the politicians. Without a 
single conference complete disarmament has been achieved on our 
musical planet in recent years. In this general process of renunciation 
not only those who were possessed of heavy artillery, tanks, and 
poison gases participated, but even the least combative of musicians 
readily relinquished their property-swords and pocket-knives. 

The disarmament of the musical world took place under the flag 
of neo-classicism. This does not lead to a durable peace, and I have 
no doubt that in a short time a new era of strife will begin, with new 
methods of fighting—for fresh conquests in the sphere of musical time 
and space. That is a matter for the future. Just now we are con- 
cerned with a great historical epoch, the completion of whose circle 
our eyes have witnessed. In that circle are inscribed : the collapse of 
the classical foundations; the rise and expansion of modernism, and 
the anarchy at the moment of its decay; and lastly the return of the 
classical tradition in recent years. My task to-day is to try to trace 
the curve of the changes which occurred in the musical consciousness 
during that period, in relation to the fundamental and most intricate 
problem in music—the problem of form. The investigation of this 
question is impossible without a preliminary historical survey. 


I 


At the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries Berlin was the world’s musical centre. The domination of 
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the German musical culture, at that time still unshaken, was based 
on German classicism. Its spiritual power was created by the Titans 
of music—Mozart, Bach, and Beethoven. Brahms was, of course, 
the gifted interpreter of the spiritual meaning and creative significance 
of the achievements of these three men. The reappraisement of 
Brahms which has taken place of late, our return to him, must be 
explained precisely by this. It would have been strange if a return 
had not occurred, since the method now endorsed is neither more nor 
less than an interpretation of the past. The music of Brahms is a 
creative commentary on the supreme synthesis of German music, and 
in this is its significance. The individual poetry of Brahms’s music, 
for all its charm, is of a second-rate order. His chief strength lies in 
the fact that, assisted by the apparatus for musical thinking devised 
by him—the most perfect and subtle of his day—he transferred the 
achievements of the German classics from the national to the universal 
plane. He built the bridge whereby a connection is established 
between German classicism and the method of composition now 
universally employed. Brahms’s method is in no respect contem- 
porary, but his value could not but be re-established by virtue of his 
interpretational importance, which was of a methodological rather 
than of any other order. I may add here that I understand 
methodology as a living, organising force. 

The evolution of method is the evolution of art. The nature of art 
is stable and unchangeable ; the method alone varies, in the life of the 
individual artist as in the different periods of art. So far as the nature 
of their art is concerned there is no difference between Zurbaran and 
Henri Rousseau, but their methods differ in accordance with the 
periods to which they belonged. From an intelligent and skilful 
violation of an old canon a new canon is sometimes produced, and 
with it a new method. A slavish subjection to a canon established in 
the past makes the evolution of method impossible, and gives rise to 
academicism and epigonism. A clumsy and unintelligent violation of 
a bygone canon leads to anarchy. 

In our days we have seen a paradoxical attempt to create a universal 
method, a sort of Archimedean lever. One after another the canons 
and methods of the masters of different periods have been tried on 
modernism. Interpretation has been substituted for direct creation. 
It is quite possible that Brahms, who was repudiated by impressionism, 
was restored by neo-classicism. Neo-classicism in the best of what 
it has given us, tried to create a new thing with the help, if not of 
imitation at all events of interpretation, of that music of the past 
which seemed to it to be most in harmony with modern times. 
Brahms was the last solid and normal musician of the nineteenth 
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century. After him began the collapse, the irruption into the new 
century—modernism. The predominant place in the musical art was 
lost by Germany and was assumed by the centre of Latin Europe; 
Paris took over the position formerly held by Berlin; which sustained 
its most violent shock in Debussy’s time. But Paris did not know 
how to maintain its ground, French musicians rejected the German 
dialectic, but they were unable to overcome it and create a new, Latin 
dialectic. Lmpressionism is in its essence adialectic. But pure, 
instrumental music is naturally dialectic, and most probably could not 
be otherwise. New ways had to be found wherewith to gain the 
mastery of the dialectic of German classicism, and to establish the 
dialectic of the new order. Russian music followed this path. It did 
not master the German dialectic, but neither did it set itself the task 
of doing so. It revived dialectic as a method of composition after it 
had long been lost, in the Wagner period, and later by the modernists. 
As a result of this loss a prolonged rupture was created between the 
vid and the new German music. The new musical movement in 
Germany began immediately after the return to the path of dialectic 
in that country. But by then the dialectical method was already 
domiciled in the new Russian music, and Germany's return to the 
dialectic was directly due to the reaction of the Russian musical 
culture. In recent times German musicians have established a 
connection between the Russian dialectic and the bases of their own 
musical language and material. The principal treasures of Russian 
music have become extra-territorial. What is now happening with 
tussian music in Russia itself in relation to the music of the world 
has again merely the provincial character of the beginning of a new 
economic structure. The swing of the pendulum between Paris and 
Berlin may be indefinitely prolonged. 2 
Viewed in this light the central position remains unoccupied. Is a 
synthesis of the two musical cultures—the Latin and the German— 
feasible? It has never been achieved hitherto. If it is definitely 
impossible, the collision between them must inevitably be sharper 
than at any previous time. Whose musical culture will be the victor 
and peace-maker? Is this the réle destined for Russian music? Or 
will some completely new culture spring up on new soil? It is 
possible. I merely state the problem without attempting to solve it. 


II 
Brahms allied himself to the classical tradition quite consciously, 
as he dreaded more than anything a rupture with the classical outlook 
and a loss of union. But the individualist element was not alien to 
him ; it was already at work at that period, destroying the heritage of 
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the classics of the previous century—their entire acceptance of the 
world. To this contradiction his form owes its origin. It is neither 
classical, nor academic, nor epigonic—it is a blend of all three. As 
a whole it is, of course, arbitrary. In its structure certain elements 
only are based on tradition. Brahms tried to reconcile classicism 
with romanticism and was only partially successful. Essentially he 
is connected more with the latter than with the former. Towards the 
end of his life he strove to escape from the bitter dissension which 
had broken out between these two * isms * and relied almost exclusively 
on his mastery of form. This brought him to academicism. 


Brahms is interesting to us from the fact that, living on the 
borders of two epochs, he bore within himself the conflicts which arose, 
and which later on were distinctly indicated in modernism, in the 
form of a number of contradictory tendencies. After Brahms the 
problems of harmony, and those of rhythm, became for a long time 
of fundamental! importance. They went over to modernism, following 
the line of succession from the past. The homophonous style of the 
romantics always strove to maintain the possibility of an equilibrium 
between the three classic elements of music: melody, rhythm, and 
harmony. But with the romantics harmony had already begun to 
acquire a preponderating importance. In the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth harmony had 
become the main axis on which the whole musical creation of that 
time revolved. The priority of harmony was achieved at the expense 
of rhythm, which suffered a manifest decline, and later on of melody. 
All this led to the atrophy of polyphony in modernism. With the 
impressionists it attained its keenest expression. Polyphony, so far 
as it was still retained by them, existed merely as a function of 
harmony. There was an obstinate tendency to convert polyphony 
into harmonic verticals. The atrophy of the living polyphony and 
the cultivation of harmony to its extreme limit brought rhythm to a 
state of complete paralysis. There arose the cult of excessively subtle 
chordal resonances. Rhythm lost its fundamental significance of a 
constructive principle, and its réle was reduced to the static contem- 
plation of these resonances. The excessive cultivation of harmony, 
and the resultant loss of the rhythmical substance led music into a 
blind alley, manifest to everyone. Then began the reverse process. 
Composition deliberately aspired to stabilise harmony and summon 
rhythm to life. Naturally there arose a new tendency—‘ polyphony 
at all costs ’—and it became paramount. For several years there 
has been a revival of polyphony, based on new principles. The rights 
of rhythm have been re-established. Polyphony, long kept in check, 
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has acquired an elemental character and has forced its way to the 
front with irrestrainable vigour. But, in contradistinction to the past, 
it is founded on a synthesis of all that has been achieved as a result 
of the explorations in the sphere of harmony. Each of the three 
elements of form (rhythm, harmony, and melody) has acquired a new 
meaning, differing from that which they held in the classical and 
romantic periods. The form which has now arisen is based on free 
harmonic intonation, and first and foremost abolishes the tonal 
organisation and the dependence on tonic and dominant upon which 
the equilibrium of the traditional form in classicism and romanticism 
was maintained. The new method abjures this unity and pursues an 
undeviating course towards a state of extreme instability, whereas the 
classical method required that form should be brought into a state of 
complete equilibrium and rest. The construction of musical form on 
instability has led to the loss of the hitherto stable bases of the 
musical language, i.e., the modal and tonal order. Free will enters 
on the scene, and the caprice of the composer creates an endless 
series of individual, artificial scales. Just as with the impressionists 
harmony, having become an object in itself, led to a blind alley, so 
the atonal polyphony has resulted in a confusion of tongues. Instead 
of a single musical language we have a number of idioms. Rhythm 
has in consequence lost its classical function as the organising element 
of musical speech. Deprived of this, its official duty in relation to 
form, rhythm has become a self-centred principle of composition. At 
the expense of the purity of the musical language an unprecedented 
accumulation of metrical and rhythmical wealth has taken place. In 
contrast to the traditional form with its metrical construction a new 
form has arisen, based on a free rhythmical combination of tones. 
Expressed in dry and formal terms this amounts essentially to the 
fact that the bar-line has ceased to depend on the strong and the 
weak beat. Metre has become entirely separated from rhythm. The 
shifting of the bar-line has led to a most subtle development of both. 
We have investigated two successive evolutions of form. The first 
was based on harmonic intonation, the second on rhythmic intonation. 
Where the recent past is involved it is difficult to establish an accurate 
perspective. In outlining the scheme of these evolutions we will take 
only their most prominent revelations, but it must be borne in mind 
that in the background there still goes on a belated sloughing, and a 
blending of a series of modernist tendencies. Creative work of this 
category can alter nothing, nor add to a form which has already 
attained its ultimate expression. We have now come very close to 
recent years when, following upon the maximum stimulation of the 
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creation of polytonal and polyrhythmical forms, the period of 
‘ disarmament ’ mentioned at the beginning of this article set in. 

The method of neo-classicism was a polemical method. Neo- 
classicism was an actual fact only in so far as it engaged in polemic 
with modernism, which had completed its circle. As soon as the 
polemical keenness of the movement became blunted, most of the 
works produced by the neo-classics lost any essential significance. 
With few exceptions their absolute musical value was slight. When 
the sense of unexpectedness and contrast with modernism wore off, 
there remained, and still remains, an unconscious imitation of the 
past. The neo-classical movement degenerated into pseudo-classicism. 
Epigonism and a parasitic and indiscriminate feeding on the past grew 
out of the polemical form. An endeavour to find a new equilibrium 
of form was a fruitful result of the polemical method. After the 
extreme instability created by modernism there arose a converse 
process, efforts being directed to bring form once more to the classical 
condition of equilibrium and rest. Such is the trend of the latest 
movement. The unconscious imitation of the old, which was the 
outcome of the neo-classical movement, has attained Homeric propor- 
tions. It will inevitably be liquidated in the near future. But when 
it dies, from the seed sown during this period a new form will spring 
ap. What I term the ‘ polemical method ’ was erroneously styled 
‘ neo-classicism.’ The new classicism lies in the unknown future. 
The polemical method of our day is only its forerunner, which has 
paved the way for it. 

Ii 

Throughout the period surveyed by us, with all the contradictions of 
its aspirations, purposes, and tendencies, the centre of the musical 
art has always been occupied, not by ideology of any kind, but by the 
problem of form. Musical creation was steadily brought down to this 
—until the general questions of form were reduced to the narrow 
formalism of the professional musician and the craftsman. This 
substitution of formalism for the quest of form is to-day an 
increasingly frequent occurrence. In speaking now of the problem of 
form we revert to the terminology in vogue at the very beginning of 
this period. At that time form was opposed to content, and the 
wsthetic of the beginning of our century was more than a little occupied 
with the question of their musical relations and the priority of the one 
or the other. As a result of this long-forgotten dispute an agreement 
was then reached that form was inseparable from its content. Nowa- 
days the synthesis of form and content is beyond dispute. That is so. 
But in the gradual course of events the following happened: in the 
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search for new forms, that which was understood by the term 
‘ content ’ was steadily squeezed out and in the end was abandoned. 
How shall we explain this conscious or sub-conscious refusal of creative 
artists to express their attitude towards the world and life? How is 
one to account for this general herd-tendency in art to create a form 
beyond reproach, but an empty form? It seems to me that the 
fundamental cause is no other than the loss of the spirit of music and 
the wrecking of humanistic culture. Art has logically become the 
expression of the world-wide mechanising process which has taken 
possession of life. The last outburst of humanism assumed the form 
of the extreme individualism of the end of the nineteenth century. It 
was exhausted and overcome, and was succeeded by what was certainly 
an anti-humanistic force. The materialistic culture bred an objective, 
impersonal style of its own. Art has submissively reflected the pathos 
of the anti-spirituality with which our age is saturated. It has 
stooped to the production of well- (or ill-) made things, and this has 
become a fundamental principle with it. Is it not time to recognise 
that in art the production of things having no spiritual meaning is of 
no use to anyone? The need for things of such a kind is a conditional 
and disputed concept. A piece of work should possess the property of 
becoming absolutely indispensable, even if at the moment of its 
appearance the necessity for it is recognised by few or none. The 
indispensabiilty of a work of art depends solely on its spiritual content. 
Contemporary music, by locking itself up in a narrow, specifically 
professional sphere, has excluded itself from the spiritual plane of life 
and has withdrawn into a harsh and unfeeling causality. This began 
with the reaction against a period whose music disdained form and 
was at the same time rhetorical and uncertain in the sense of spiritual 
riches. The reaction was in conformity with law, and at the heginning 
modernism seemed to be following a path leading to a union of form 
and content in a certain new aspect. But as modernism penetrated 
more deeply, the formal principle acquired a decisive predominance. 
The whole complexus of spiritual values began to be regarded as 
something which drew the thoughts and aims of the artist away from 
the only thing that really mattered—the quest of a new form. This 
was an indication of the rupture between reality and the artist. His 
treatment of form and matter was abstract, outside living ideas and 
emotions, and he created abstract quantities and not a living art. 
The emotional sphere, reacting organically on the creative sub- 
consciousness, began to be accepted as a hostile force which it was 
indispensable to render harmless, lest it should attract the artist into 
strange worlds and divert him from his original purpose—the quest 
of form as such. Anything that was not a direct incarnation of 
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abstract form came to be called ‘ extra-musical.’ Thus arose a con- 
structive esthetic which, by creating an impersonal form detached 
from the sphere of emotions and ideas, resulted in objective music. 
Self-deception led them to apply the term * pure’ to this music. 
Surely we shall not be obliged to return once more to the concepts of 
‘ pure ’ and ‘ impure ’ music? On this point contemporary music has 
explained nothing. In any case it is clear that ‘ objective music ’ and 
‘ pure music’ represent different concepts. The former is only a 
dry, mechanised affair, an experiment which has not yet become a 
work of art. The process of the struggle for ‘ pure ’ form and matter, 
side by side with the proscription or subjugation of the spiritual sphere, 
has resulted in a Pyrrhic victory for contemporary music. As a 
matter of fact, the extra-musical sphere has entirely ceased to exist 
so far as musicians are concerned. The purification of form has been 
carried to its utmost limits, and in consequence thereof contemporary 
music finds itself in the sorriest of blind alleys. The abjuration of 
* content ’—a suicidal business for creative work—has its revenge in 
the fact that form is now rebelling against the musical matter itself. 
The dualism of form and content amounts to-day to a conflict between 
the matter and its elaboration, and the problem of form in its present 
state to a collision between the fact and the method of treatment. 
The fact is the tonal material. The working-up of the material has 
claimed to be a purpose in itself, and in the struggle to establish its 
position has begun to expel the tonal material. Even in a purely 
musical respect nothing is happening in contemporary music. A 
modulation seems to be an event; a musical fact is reduced to an 
interval. If it were further possible to extirpate the interval, the 
difference between music and any organised noise would cease to 
exist. One comes to the conclusion that the primary substance of a 
composition is neither more nor less than the interval, and that the 
strength of a composition (so far as its form is concerned) is most 
convincingly expressed in the flexibility of the interval. If the interval 
is lifeless, then, no matter how brilliant the mastery with which the 
composer may have invested himself, the music has no value. The 
power of the interval is the immutable treasure of the tonal material ; 
all the rest is relative. 


At this we must stop. Here begins the abyss to which the formal 
method has brought music at the given moment. It now seems 
evident that further advance in this direction is quite out of the 
question. Musical creation of this kind is apparently devoid of any 
semblance to music, as the matter itself is lost and it is no longer 
possible to borrow it from the past. The creation of form for form’s 
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sake is merely academicism of the latest type. I am sorry to come to 
such conclusions ; sorry, too, for what is happening to musical creation 
at the present time. If we would discover the genuine, fresh, and 
living work that is being produced to-day, we must seek for it in the 
contemporary ‘catacombs’; in broad daylight we shall find only 
musie that is being strangled in the snares of formalism, scholasticism, 
and schemes. Where is the issue, and what are the prospects? I do 
not pretend to prophesy, but it is evident that the meaning of the new 
form that is to come will be found in the restoration of the lost 
equilibrium between form and content. The road to this lies in the 
abjuration of the fetichism of form. Spiritual forces are needed. 
When the world shall be inflamed with the fire of a new spirituality, 
the spirit of music will share in the regeneration. The wine of the 
new music will be poured into new bottles. Without indulging in 
predictions, we believe that matter will return to its appointed place 
in the world, that is, to a state of subjection to the spiritual plane. 
The new form, however, will be forthcoming only when it is organically 
indispensable, and will not be produced by artificial means. The 
evolution of method, as we have already said, is essentially connected 
with the living evolution of form, which is expressed in the fact that 
form is always created anew, apart from any formulas or repetitions 
of the past and solely in conjunction with its own conception of the 
world—a conception which cannot be repeated, and which naturally 
distinguishes the genuine artist from the craftsman. For those who 
think thus, the world is not ‘ now and ever shall be as it was in the 
beginning,’ but is always created anew at every moment of our 
existence. 
Emitte spiritum tuum et creabuntur 
Et renovabis faciem terrae. 


Artaur 
Trans. by S. W. Prine. 
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Tose, and they are many, who like the music of Brahms but not the 
organ regard his few works for it as a by-way all but negligible, worth 
a brief saunter at the most. After all, they say, since he was a serious 
German composer, a Bach-lover, a technical and historical student 
of music, Brahms had at least to recognise the mechanical monster's 
existence. But Busoni has rescued from its jaws six of those preludes 
on chorales, and put them at the service of the civilised, responsive 
piano. Let us play these, if our hands are wide enough, not troubling 
about any others. For the six comprise the best-known of the bunch ; 
they include the ‘ Christmas Rose ’ prelude, the two settings of the 
* Passion Chorale,’ and ‘ O Welt, ich muss dich lassen.’ 

Now the genuine student cannot afford to treat so cavalierly this 
tiny department of Brahms’s work. Let him look again at the Elf 
Choral-Vorspiele, where he will find, by the way, two settings, not only 
one, of ‘O Welt, ich muss dich lassen.’ These eleven preludes, 
written at Ischl in May and June, 1896, are the composer's last 
completed work and his only posthumous publication. His genius 
when he wrote them was at its mellowest; his creative power, though 
now working on a small scale, still in trim; he authorised no dotages. 
Marked, as he knew, for death, why did he turn to the organ? Surely 
because he had something to say which could best be said in its 
language. All instruments have the defects of their qualities ; for some 
good musicians the organ’s imperfect sensibility discounts its com- 
mand of weight, volume and colour, and even its matchless sostenuto. 
But in its distinctive language Bach wrote reams of great music; 
Handel, Franck, a host of composers far from negligible, endured 
its limitations. Clearly for Brahms, too, its virtues prevailed ; or, with 
his artistic conscience, he would not have written for it. He held its 
language worthy of the things he had to say. What, then, were these 
things? 

Walter Niemann has written of the preludes: ‘ They are a retro- 
spect and an epilogue; a salutation to youth and its musical ideals, 
and a farewell to this world.’ We grasp the bearings of this remark 
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when we remember that the eleven preludes do not constitute the 
whole of Brahms’s output for the organ. Long before 1896, in 
supplements to musical journals, there had appeared a fugue in A flat 
minor”) and a chorai prelude and fugue on ‘O Traurigkeit, O 
Herzeleid.’® ‘* Both of these date,’ says Niemann, ‘ from the time 
when Brahms, having been pronounced master of his art by Marxsen 
and Schumann, continued for years on end to pursue the most 
exacting contrapuntal studies.” Out of a mass of such exercises he 
thought only these worth publishing. This glimpse into his work- 
shop reveals the young man who, after Schumann’s resounding public 
welcome and the appearance of his first works, retired to study and 
write, and publish nothing for years. In him, too, the craftsman was 
yoked with the antiquarian. His gift lay not in discovering new 
musical forms, but in re-examining old ones until he could mould 
them to the uses of his artistic nature. Thus he forged the fugues 
in the * Requiem’ and the glorious one which follows the Handel 
variations; thus, on eight notes of a ground-bass and the beat of an 
old dance-measure, he reared that prodigious variation movement, the 
* Passacaglia ’ of the fourth symphony. Fugue, naturally, he studied 
in Bach and in Bach’s predecessors; the chorale prelude in many of 
the old North German school of organ writers, such as Scheidt 
and Pachelbel, whose attempts merged as tributaries into the stream 
of Bach’s works in this form—into the Orgelbiichlein and the richer, 
more expanded creations of his later years. To understand all this 
music, to master it for his own use; such had been the youthful ideal 
of Brahms as a writer for the organ. 

First the craftsman, then the artist; to this law, in the field of 
results if not in that of ideals and possibilities, genius itself must 
subscribe. The fugue in A flat minor is mainly a work of craftsman- 
ship. It was composed in 1856, during Brahms stay with Schumann 
at Diisseldorf. No ordinary feat of craft did the young man undertake 
in this fugue of a mere sixty bars. The subject, to begin with, is 
answered by inversion; soon two counter-subjects appear; on these 
four elements the imps of diminution, augmentation, inversion and 
stretto fall greedily. Here, in a few bars taken from the final climax, 
we see, first, the subject in the bass under one counter-subject in the 
treble part; then, the inverted subject in the tenor between the two 
counter-subjects in treble and bass. 


1) Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, 1864. 
(2) Musikalische Wochenblatt, 1882. 
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No wonder that such music finds its way rarely even into the severer 
sort of recital programme. Its dour, intent spirit may fascinate us in 
certain moods; one or two stretches, lighter in substance, come near 
to meditative beauty. Still, the craft in the work has the upper hand 
of art. This may also be said of the choral prelude and fugue in 
A minor on the Passiontide hymna, ‘O Traurigkeit, O Herzeleid.’ 
Here the grave fugue, much simpler in texture, flows on smoothly in 
the manuals, while pedals boom out at intervals the phrases of the 
chorale. The writing is more facile than that of the A flat minor; was 
Brahms setting himself an exercise in facility? Be that as it may, 
the A minor holds less of his mind in it than does the other, and need 
not be further discussed. 


In the patterns of his mature masterpieces, if only in the firmness 
and vitality of their texture, it is permissible to trace threads of 
loyalty to the organ, or at least to the contrapuntal studies he wrote 
for it in earlier days. For several reasons the Elf Choral-Vorspiele 
come fittingly where they do. They mark the end of a long mellowing 
process. In the first piano concerto, even in the first symphony, there 
persisted that feud of artist with crafteman, at least in so far as the 
latter was orchestrator. Grant that in the fourth symphony this is 
healed; the ‘ Passacaglia,’ its culminating movement, openly scales 
a heaven of ingenuity, and Brahms in his last phase learnt to do 
without that. Think of the modesty, the intimacy, the mellowness 
even in rhapsody, of the chamber works with clarinet. ‘ Of Brahms 
as of our own Parry,’ writes Samuel Langford, ‘ it is true that the 
thought of death, and still more the approach of death, gave him his 
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most poignant and at the same time his most blissful music. Of that 
music the Claret Quintet is the most exquisite.’ For a while, in 
the two first Ernste Gesdinge an alien mood intrudes—that charnel- 
house spirit of vanitas vanitatum, from the Wisdom literature, which 
had invaded the ‘ Requiem.’ But death, sings the third song, is a 
release from pain and misery; the fourth, with its ‘ Now abideth ’ 
and its tender second tune with the * Wonnevoll ’ cadence of his early 
love-song, sheds a light of assurance and reconciliation. By such 
degrees Brahms came at the last to attune his mind to the words of 
devout Lutherans of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries who wrote 
hymns of the soul awaiting its bridegroom, or of the bliss of the 
departed. Thus he turned to sketches which he had possibly long 
had by him, to fashion the Elf Choral-Vorspiele. - He was now dealing 
in miniature, but with this came a deepening of spiritual resource. 
Craftsman, antiquarian and artist in him were now mainly—though, 
as we shall see, not entirely—at one. The act of composition was a 
tribute to Bach's Orgelbiichlein and to the older German organists 
studied in his youth. The choice of a medium so long unused must in 
itself have been a refreshment. Miihlfeld’s clarinet had said what 
it could for him; the Ernste Gesdnge had sounded his farewell to 
song. Now, while still able to work, he would ‘ let age approve of 
youth,’ and give to the organ, once again, a message it could best 
deliver. 

The order of the Elf Choral-Vorspiele may well be his own. No 
one knows the order of their composition. ‘ Mein Jesu,’ the first, is 
the longest and fullest of cerebral energy. Its flow of contrapuntal 
skill links it with his earlier work for the organ. Its method revives, 
in a greatly strengthened and subtilised form, the old procedure of 
Pachelbel, who heralded each phrase of a chorale with a little fugue 
on that phrase in diminution. The following bars display well enough 
the general type of technical treatment ; a chorale phrase holds on its 
steadfast course in the pedals, while above it a diminution of itself 
and an arpeggio figure play busily : 
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All the skill only helps to kindle a feeling of noble urgency; this 
chorale’s words tell of an elect soul who would celebrate the Bride- 
groom's fame. The grasp of the organ is bigger than in the other 
preludes, the end superb in its clinching power. And now, his series 
opened, Brahms bids good-bye for ever to tonal vehemence, and 
gathers his contrapuntal address into some inner fastness; it is felt 
again, but never busily displayed. ‘ Herzlich thut mich erfreuen,’ 
though modest in scope, is nevertheless a more signal triumph over 
depression of spirit than the somewhat stern * Mein Jesu.’ For here 
the composer attunes his mind to the blithe melody and the hearty 
swing of a chorale that started life as a folk-song telling of the joys of 
summer. Johann Walther’s words make it sing of a summer-time of 
God when all creatures shall be good and fair. In Brahms’s setting 
the tune rides happily on the surface of the harmony; sketched 
now on the manuals, now flung out more lustily with pedal bass. 
Throughout the work there is a curious charm in the alternation, 
subtly simple, of tonic, dominant and subdominant keys. And the 
depths plumbed by the left hand, when pedals are playing and this 
hand’s part is the tenor, betray a characteristic quality of Brahms. 
We coin an ugly term and call it ‘ bottom-heaviness.” Is not his 
harmonic centre of gravity lower than that of other composers? If 
it were humanly possible to write two * real basses * at once, would 
not he be the man for it? To these questions, and it is perhaps a 
cognate fact that his father played contrabass, we have no room to 
consider answers. 

Another prelude, also volkstiimlich in flavour, though founded on 
a chorale by Michael Praetorius, is the loveliest one of all. ‘ Es ist 
ein’ Ros’ entsprungen’” again shows us a Brahms free from pre- 
occupation with his coming fate. A pure miniature, just twenty bars 
without pedals, it is set to a rhythm more gracious and flowing than 
Praetorius could command. Round the tune a tissue of leaning-notes 
is woven, tender as the stalks of flowers. And over the sequence of 
soft harmonic clashes, which give savour to the texture, new blooms 
of melody appear, of which we quote the first, starting up fresh and 
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clean as any phrase of folk-song over the old tune hidden in the tenor 
and alto: 


? 
ES 


The * Christmas Rose ’ was the Child Jesus, who bloomed on earth, 
says the chorale, 


Mitten im kalten Winter, 
Wohl zu der halben Nacht; 


and, fancy or not, there seems to pervade the music a feeling of 
growth, of sharp, precarious blossoming in the cold. This may spring 
—who knows?—from the inmost being of Brahms the North German, 
the Hamburger exiled in the South. 

We pass quickly over the square-toed, rather dreary ‘ O Gott, du 
frommer Gott ’ and the gracious little ‘ O wie selig,’ built up almost 
wholly on the composer's favourite thirds and sixths. In setting the 
Eucharistic hymn * Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele,’ Brahms attempted 
nothing on the scale of Bach’s version, with its long-drawn, mazeful, 
spiritual peace. He wrote a miniature for manuals, with the plain 
tune floating uninterrupted, in resigned joy, over two other parts 
blithely busy with a diminished version of the first line. In the setting 
of ‘ Herzliebster Jesu,’ a poignant chorale used in the ‘ St. Matthew 
Passion,’ clouds loom heavily. The pathetic melody, made supple 
with eloquent touches of arabesque, hangs here over a texture 
strangely thin at times for Brahms—halting in gait, pune- 
tuated with rests, pierced with chromatics or leaps of a diminished 
fifth that clash against long-held notes. No other prelude of the series 
assimilates Bach's methods so completely; no other is such perfect 
organ music. 

Two chorales, each in a double setting, remain; and in these the 
composer squarely faces his doom. Whether he wrote them last 
hardly matters. A reticent man, whose letters and recorded talk tell 
us little of the things we most wish to know about him, Brahms put 
himself more exclusively into his music than did most composers. 
Cancer of the liver announces itself gradually; he had time to attune 
his soul to the words of ‘ Herzlich thut mich verlangen’ and of 
‘ O Welt, ich muss dich lassen.” The tune of ‘ Herzlich,’ originally a 
love-song, was put later to Gerhardt's ‘O Haupt voll Blut und 
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Wunden ’; as the ‘ Passion Chorale ’ often set by Bach it is rich in 
pathetic association. But Christolph Knoll’s stanza, used by Brahms, 
confesses simply to world-weariness and to a longing for * a good end.’ 
The composer's first setting, much on the lines of ‘ Herzliebster Jesu,’ 
comes not far short of it in eloquence. The second is bolder, techni- 
cally and imaginatively. Here for once, as Bach sometimes did, 
Brahms gives the plain tune to an eight-foot pedal stop, the manuals 
providing a not very effective bass of repeated notes. Above, semi- 
quavers flutter and drift, forlorn in places as autumn leaves in the 
wind. The ending shows the work's essential features : 


The first “ O Welt ich muss dich lassen ’ wanders farther than does 
the second from its original, Heinrich Isaac’s beautiful old four-part 
song of farewell to Innsbruck. The sacred words sung later to the tune 
are Johann Hesse’s; they tell simply of resignation to death and 
commit the soul to God. Into his first setting Brahms weaves a 
sighing, dragging motif similar to that in Bach's ‘O Lamm Gottes 
unschuldig ’ from the Little Organ Book; its tread is heard on the 
pedals sometimes and turns to a menace. Rich and poignant in 
harmony, most beautiful when at the end it discourses on the one 
eloquent little flourish in Isaac’s tune, this setting is nevertheless 
‘ bottom-heavy ' in places; we cannot away with its ‘ too, too solid 
flesh.’ Even in.the second setting, far simpler, more moving and 
more spiritual, Brahms does not quite shake off his weakness, rife in 
most of the preludes, for putting more notes into a chord than need be 
there. But now we hear his voice for the last time, in fitness if not in 
fact; and we love even his weaknesses. The second ‘ O Welt ’ in all 
its essential elements is a classic, strong, steadfast and _ tender, 
eloquent beyond words in the double echoes at the end of each line— 
echoes which seem to symbolise the passing of the soul into successive 
distances, the dissolving of being through stages of the immaterial. 
Echoes, a8 Brahms knew, are a feature of much old organ music ; they 
are of the instrument's very nature, so simple is it to leave out pedals 
and to drop the hands on a fresh manual; but hardly in Bach are 
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there such echoes as these. We prefer, though, to quote Brahms’s coda, 
in which, while retaining the essence of the echoes, he descants for a 
while on the small flourish in his original (on the first syllable of 
‘ oniid’ge ’), dropping it gently down the scale and then, as it were, 
rallying his spirit from utmost distance to give us in his cadence his 
final farewell : 
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Surely here, if ever, the craftsman, the loving antiquarian of music, 
and the artist meet in ideal union; this, surely, in its strong cleanness, 
its resignation and its peace, is music’s classic way of meeting death : 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us. 


With Johann Hesse’s simplicity of feeling, and with an art as high 
in its kind as any in music, Brahms had said : 


Mein Geist will ich aufgeben, 
Dazu mein Leib und Leben 
Befehl’n in Gottes gniad’ge Hand. 


W. Waraicar Roserts. 
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Tue four symphonies of Brahms represent their composer at the 
height of his powers. Each of them is a masterpiece demonstrating 
the dual aspect of Brahms’s genius, his unsurpassed mastery of struc- 
ture and his great gift of melody. These characteristics of his music 
seem almost to derive respectively from Hamburg, his place of birth, 
and Vienna, his final place of residence. He combined in his music 
the typically northern elements of thoughtfulness, fine craftsmanship, 
and unerring sense of proportion, with the more southern qualities 
of spontaneous melody and sometimes genial, sometimes passionate, 
expression. Great disservice has however often been done to his music, 
and especially the symphonies, by exaggerating the second of these 
qualities at the expense of the first. The first symphony in particular 
has been presented in such a way by many conductors as to make it 
unbearable to listen to for anyone in whose musical nature the perfect 
balance of intellect and emotion achieved by Brahms is even dimly 
reflected. And it is just this sympathetic reflection on the part ot 
the executant artist which is the sine qua non of a true performance 
of the symphonies of Brahms and of Brahms’s works in general. It is 
strange that one reads often enough of the so-called ‘ austerity ' of 
Brahms’s music, but how seldom do we hear that austerity in per- 
formance! And whereas the emotional side of Brahms is seldom 
stressed in any account of his music, there is often nothing left but 
uncontrolled emotion in the performance of it. It would be better 
did we hear more of the austerity in performance (mistaken though 
that too may be), and more of emotion in the verbal accounts. I do 
not mean to suggest, of course, that the symphonies should be so 
intellectualised in performance and the architectural features so 
emphasised that nothing is left but the dry bones, though I confess 
that for me at any rate such a performance would be preferable to the 
over-emotionalised type. But nowhere in the works of Brahms is it 
more necessary than in the symphonies to observe the just balance 
between the structure as a whole and its emotional content. 

It is significant that it is the first symphony that has suffered most 
at the hands of those who only understand one half of the composer. 
For example, the horn solo in the introduction to the last movement, 
which is marked forte sempre e passionato, and which programme 
notes never fail to point out bears a resemblance to Dr. Crotch’s 
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clock-chimes, is often played with such emphasis on the passionato 
as completely to contradict any suggestion of chimes. (Quite uncon- 
scious though the suggestion is, it happens to be not inappropriate.) 
The famous melody of the last movement which again programme 
notes never fail to remind us seems to be related to the finale of 
Beethoven's ninth symphony, is dragged out and saturated with 
extraneous emotion in a way which entirely ignores the indication 
Allegro non troppo ma con brio. The first symphony has become the 
most popular and one wonders at what price. For if it were Brahms 
as he really is that people appreciated, it would be difficult to see why 
the third or the fourth symphony should not be as popular as the first. 
The fact is that the first symphony is far more easily ruined in 
performance than any of the others, and that is because it contains, 
to a greater extent than the others, an emotional element which 
is capable of being separated from its context, but which, as soon as 
it is thus isolated and seized upon by sensationalists, loses its proper 
significance. I do not suggest that the first symphony is any less 
true Brahms than the other three symphonies. But it offers more 
scope for ‘ effect ’ than the others do, and it is to be feared that the 
qualities that have made it popular are not those which would lead 
to a real appreciation of, for example, the fourth symphony. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think that performances of this symphony by 
unscrupulous conductors have been responsible for turning potential 
real admirers of Brahms’s music into disparagers, when, if only they 
knew it, what they dislike is not his music but the pathetic overlarding 
of false emotion which it receives at all too many performances. Not 
only does such false emphasis destroy the proportions of the work, but 
it robs the symphony of its real dramatic moments such as, in the 
first movement, the ominous entry of the violas : 
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(of which there is a notorious gramophone recording making it a 
fortissimo entry!), and at the end of the recapitulation that terrific 
flash which, so long as the tempo is steadily maintained, it is 
impossible to over emphasise : 
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The second symphony is the only one in which Brahms does not 
make use of the contrafagotto and in which he does use the tuba. The 
reason seems obvious. ‘This is the brightest and the serenest of the 
four symphonies and Brahms did not feel the need of a weighty bass 
in the wood-wind section of the orchestra, the section most given to 
plaintive and sombre utterance. The additional bass support is 
therefore transferred to the brass section of the orchestra where it 
serves to reinforce without dulling the tone. That may seem a trifling 
observation, but I think it is not without significance for Brahms’s 
orchestration in general. It has often been suggested, and one meets 
with the opinion in certain quarters to-day, that Brahms’s orchestra- 
tion is not all that it might be; that it is thick and heavy and does 
not realise the capabilities of instruments either individually or in 
groups. This opinion seems to be based on the assumption that there 
is such a thing as good and bad orchestration in itself, whereas 
orchestration is only good or bad relative to the nature of the music 
presented. The orchestration of Berlioz or Rimsky-Korsakov would 
be as out of place in the works of Brahms as his would be in the 
‘Symphonie fantastique or ‘ Coq d'or.” But that does not make 
the one better than the other. Brahms’s orchestration is entirely 
subservient to his music, and yet there are many passages which 
depend for their full effect on the tone colour they receive from the 
instruments for which they are written. The matter is always more 
important than the manner, but the manner too is studied and 
effective. There are no miscaleulations in Brahms’s orchestration, 
and there is nothing that cannot be carried out literally in per- 
formance. Moreover, Brahms’s orchestral music, unlike that of 
Schumann, whose orchestration is really bad, maintains its individual 
character as surely as his pianoforte or chamber music does. He is 
at all times himself, and his orchestration is his own every bit as 
much as the brilliant orchestral effects of Rimsky-Korsakov are his. 
But for the latter, orchestral colour is a direct means of expression of 
which, were he robbed, there would be little or no music left, whereas 
Brahms’s music though often enhanced by genuine orchestral effect, 
notably in the use of the contrafagotto and the wood-wind in general, 
is like Bach’s and Mozart’s, never entirely dependent on orchestral 
colour for its effect. 


The third symphony is the least often performed. One is inclined 
to suspect that one reason at least for this is that the symphony ends 
quietly and our sensational conductors dearly love a fortissimo ending! 
On the other hand the symphony starts off in medias res in a way 
which one might have thought would prove irresistible even to those 
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who do not see how closely connected the end is with it. This 
symphony is indeed as a whole the most closely organised of the four, 
and although presenting no more difficulty for the listener than the 
first (and there seems no reason why it should not be as popular if it 
were as often performed), it is difficult to perform well, especially the 
first movement with its fitful moods, opening forte, passionato 
followed by the 9/4 section grazioso, which after the double-bar 
becomes transformed in 6/4 agitato, to be followed in turn by the 
theme of the opening but now pianissimo, un poco sostenuto. The 
movement is throughout impetuous and difficult to control. The 
second movement gives the required contrast, but seems almost 
dangerously restful; the marvellous passage based on the first two 
notes of the second theme, like the clear motionless reflection of tall 
trees in smooth dark waters, seems to have the character of that 
complete stillness which precedes a storm. There are definite signs 
of unrest in the poco allegretto which follows, and the final movement 
brings the climax and the inevitable struggle we felt must come, but 
which, once over, leaves a quietness and peace more real and lasting 
than that of the second movement. 

The fourth symphony is so tremendously strong that, although it 
takes a great mind and a wide experience to do it justice, it will come 
through even a bad performance almost unscathed. As the final 
‘ movement of each symphony represents the natural culmination of 
its preceding movements, so the fourth symphony as a whole seems 

to be the natural culmination of the previous three symphonies. None 
of the symphonies are problematic or experimental either in their 
expression or technique. Each is a highly organised and completely 
disciplined work. It is generally thought that this is more the case 
with the fourth than with the others and the fact that the last 


‘ movement is a passacaglia has been used by those who would belittle 
i this remarkable achievement to condemn it as academic and dull or, if 
; they have not yet heard that it is a passacaglia (such things are not 
usually discovered by such people), as long and unintelligible. But 
; while the fourth symphony is in many ways the greatest, the qualities 
: which make it great are already present in the first where they are 
| so often lost sight of. Perhaps the surest way to a proper under- 
j standing of Brahms’s symphonies would be to begin by making an 
4 


exhaustive study of the fourth. Professor Tovey in his notes on this 
symphony has pointed out that it is ‘ one of the rarest things in 
classical music, a symphony which ends tragically,’ and regarding 
the finale he writes : 


3 The climax of the first movement is as great as ten minutes of 
: crowded drama could make it; but the full tide of the emotion 
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that it implies can be revealed only in a finale in which the 
attention is directed to little else but emotional contrasts and 
climaxes. All successful sonata-finales, whether tragic or not, 
gain their emotional freedom by some simplification of this kind. 


It would not occur to everyone that the form of the finale of the 
fourth symphony is indeed, as regards its form, a ‘ simplification,’ for 
the movement has often been spoken of as very complicated and 
difficult to follow. But here, just as in the finale to the Variations on a 
theme of Haydn, the ground-bass is actually a simple means of 
keeping a close connection between contrasted moods and providing 
a cumulative effect which can be appreciated by the listener without 
effort if only he will listen to the music as it proceeds, without 
troubling to locate the ground-bass in each variation. Knowing that 
the theme is present continuously somehow and in some part, the 
mind should be at rest as regards the form of the movement and 
prepared to enjoy freely the emotional content. The finale of the 
fourth symphony is a splendid example of the simplicity of great 
things; the simplicity that is only arrived at through mastering 
complexities. 
James Deas. 
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A PAIR OF NEGLECTED MASTERPIECES 


To speak of ‘ neglected masterpieces’ is not quite tautological, 
though I admit that a great many masterpieces (by which I mean 
the great composers’ greatest works) are more or less neglected. 
Beethoven with his ubiquitous Fifth Symphony and _far-from- 
hackneyed late quartets, with his piano sonata in E (op. 109) played 
only once against every dozen performances of the ‘ Appassionata ’ 
or the ‘ Waldstein,’ is only the most obvious example. The two 
masterpieces I have in mind now are, however, rather more than 
usually neglected ; they are, too, more than usually isolated in quality 
from the bulk of their respective composers’ works; and there are 
between them one or two links which are the more striking in view 
of their otherwise complete dissimilarity. 

Somewhere about the year 1895 Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
had a new squire. That squire had been born some seventeen years 
earlier, the son of a gentleman of Caister. He died at Caister himself, 
in 1459—having occupied the intervening sixty-odd years with exten- 
sive campaigning in France and, latterly, with business operations, 
swelling his purse and widening his estates. His military career was, 
on the whole, a very distinguished one, although for a time he was 
under a cloud owing to certain tactics of his having been misinter- 
preted as cowardice. In business he was rapacious, ruthless and 
shrewd, with an astonishing nose for legal minutiw. He had lived in 
considerable repute, but died unregretted; at the time of his death 
he was in the middle of erecting an immense castle at his native 
place, and was possessed of a small fleet of ships, of demesnes in both 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and in Southwark of a house and of an inn 
(called ‘ The Boar’s Head’). His name was Sir John Fastolfe ; and 
he is found in the dramatis persone of Shakspeare’s ‘ Henry VI 
(Part Ij.’ It is generally accepted that the name Falstaff, in * The 
merry wives of Windsor ’ and ‘ Henry IV,’ was a purposed variation 
of Fastolfe. It is just as generally accepted, however, that 
Shakspeare’s character is a very different person from the real Sir 
John in several particulars, especially those for which he is most 
noted, his dispositions to wine and to women. For all I know, his 
corpulence may be equally fictitious. 

Some people are unwilling to rank Elgar as a great composer at 
all. When full allowance has been made for mere temperamental 
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antipathies (and Elgar’s individuality is so marked that it must, in 
itself, create almost as many opponents as enthusiasts) there still 
remain certain grave faults that can be found in most of his work. 
This is not the place to weigh up and analyse those faults, but it is 
the place to say that he has produced just one composition from 
which all of them—blatancy, excessive emotionalism, disunity, 
triviality, sententiousness—are missing. I believe [ am right, too, 
in saying that it is the only one of his sizeable works which does not 
end with a little blaze (often vilely irrelevant) of showman’s 
grandiloquence. 

The B.B.C. recently gave a sort of Elgar festival—comprising in all 
two symphony concerts, a chamber concert, a choral performance 
(‘ The Kingdom ’), and a programme of part-songs. This particular 
work of his found no place in all those music-makings : I thought they 
had forgotten it entirely until I found that a comparatively insigni- 
ficant Sunday evening concert, bearing no avowed relation to the 
Elgar festival, actually did include, after pieces by Walton and 
Tschaikovsky, the item: ‘ Symphonic study, ‘‘ Falstaff ’’—Elgar.’ 
It is characteristic of the B.B.C.’s slackness that the opus number (68) 
was not quoted. 

That opus number is significant. Elgar’s second symphony is 
op. 68: the three chamber works and the ’cello concerto are all in 
the 80’s. Between opp. 68 and 82 nothing of importance appeared, 
except ‘ For the Fallen.’ The second symphony dates from 1910-11, 
* Falstaff ’ from two years later. ‘ Falstaff,’ then, was the culminat- 
ing point of Elgar’s great mature spell of creative activity—and was 
followed by a lull as empty as the preceding years had been packed. 

Another significant fact about Elgar’s op. 68 is that it constituted 
a return to programme music on a large scale for the first time since 
the considerably earlier (and vastly different) oratorios. Now, great 
as are Elgar’s purely musical endowments, I think it is safe to assert 
that his creative temperament is a good deal more suited to 
‘ programme ’ music than to * absolute.’ The first obvious evidence 
to call in support of my contention is that several of his apparently 
‘ absolute ’ works (e.g., the ‘ Enigma ’ variations, the violin concerto, 
the second symphony) have quotations prefixed, or authorised explana- 
tions attached, to them which make it impossible to approach them as 
really ‘ absolute’ works at all. Other compositions are ostensibly 
‘ absolute,’ but are of such a character that nine hearers out of ten 
seem impelled to make up imaginary * programmes ° to explain them. 
Personally, I deprecate that impulse, but it must be admitted that 
the intense (and, if I may so describe it, extra-musical) emotion, and 
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the complicated and musically less than ideal form of, for instance, 
the first symphony almost excuse it. Not until the late date of 
the ‘cello concerto do we find Elgar offering us music which is 
formally plain, which seems content to fill a simple shape appro- 
priately, which breathes out a beauty and a spirit sheerly musical, 
conceived, one would guess, in an esthetic abstraction from all 
mundane feelings and happenings. Elgar in his fertile middle-age 
had an outlook, a technique even, which powerfully predisposed his 
capabilities towards ‘ programme ' rather than ‘ absolute ’ music. He 
has been rather stupidly likened both to Brahms and to Beethoven. 
Actually his musical characteristics have the minimum of resemblance 
to either of those composers. But what should be, but never seems 
to have been, realised is that, had he but turned to the stage (or, 
perhaps, had there but been a stage open to him) he might quite 
conceivably have been something in the nature of a second Wagner. 
I am ignoring here the fact that his very personal style is, shall 
we say, less removed from Wagner’s than from any other one 
composer's. 

As it was, the mantle of Wagner was left to fall upon the shoulders 
of Richard Strauss, where at first glance it seemed to have fitted 
quite well. But, if we look just a trifle more closely, we can see 
that Strauss’s musical personality could hardly have been more 
contrasted to Wagner’s than in fact it is. Strauss’s technique is 
different in every respect. He lacks, too, any point of contact with 
Wagner as a human being. It is not easy to see why Strauss should 
have been a ‘ programme’ musician at all—his technique (but for 
one factor) is that of an ‘ absolute’ musician, and outside music 
his emotions and perceptions are so banal and spurious as to be 
scarcely worth consideration. The ‘ one factor ’ is, of course, his flair 
for picturisation, and onomatopeia. But that flair is actually 
supererogatory in an opera, and no more than crudely elementary in 
a symphonic poem. 

In ‘ Falstaff’ there is no example of onomatopeia; and when, for 
instance, an orchard is a prominent element in the programme 
the music does nothing whatever which could be described as 
‘ picturing’ an orchard. Nevertheless, by any definition of the 
symphonic poem as an art-form, I have no hesitation in claiming that 
Elgar’s one essay is finer, far and away more expressive and probing in 
regard to its programme, than anything which has come from the pen 
of the man the Americans would doubtless describe as ‘ the Symphonic- 
pawm King.’ And as sheer music it seems to me just as superior. 
By the side of ‘ Falstaff,’ ‘ Don Quixote’ is a tedious and foggy 
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musical much-ado-about-nothing, ‘Tod und Verklirung’ is trashy 
melodrama, ‘ Don Juan ’ superior cinema music, ‘ Till Eulenspiegel ’ 
empty—even if dazzling—dexterity: only ‘Ein Heldenleben,’ 
glossing its passing vulgarities and platitudes and * longueurs,’ might 
manage by its sweep, by those touches which make its huge outline 
truly heroic, to hold up its head in the company of Elgar’s master- 
piece. ... 

That Strauss should ever have been considered outrageously 
cacophonous and complex is a standing mystery, and a monument 
to the perennial stupidity of critics and audiences. His is only the 
occasional cacophony of logic, and the complexity of too many notes 
and of an often mechanical counterpoint. To-day his harmony 
frequently astounds us by its obviousness, its rarely-failing habit of 
doing just what the most banal ear would expect it to do, whilst his 
technical procedures and his forms are seen to be exclusively of 
classical derivation. Perhaps his most satisfying music is to be found 
among his songs, and I am convinced that they could be passed off 
by the dozen, on anyone not knowing what he was hearing, as the 
product of Brahms or Schumann, or even sometimes Schubert, so 
far as their general idiom is concerned (and despite the crowdedness 
and frequent infelicity of the piano writing). The future historian 
of music will not easily find anywhere a composer who has been less 
of an innovator than Richard Strauss. 


No one has called Elgar an innovator. Actually he has innovated 
to a considerable extent, but only in forming a personal style which 
is quite inimitable, and is unlikely to embody any lasting expansion 
of the vocabulary of the art. His extraordinary finesses of orchestra- 
tion, even, could hardly be imitated without making the imitator 
sound merely ‘ Elgarian.’ Elgar is never cacophonous, and his 
frequent complexity can never be called mechanical. It is, in fact, a 
genuine complexity—the complexity arising from a brain almost too 
continuously and diversely energetic. And if his genius is as 
strikingly English as his adherents like to declare, all I can say is 
that the English are a far more subtle race than is usually supposed ! 


The way in which that proneness to lapse momentarily into the 
worst kind of vulgarity, the inability to discriminate between senti- 
ment and sentimentality, which seemed to be an integral and 
appalling part of Elgar’s artistic make-up—the way in which such 
blemishes are wiped right off the horizon in ‘ Falstaff ’ is remarkable. 
It really seems as if Elgar, always liable to passing taints when he is 
being subjective, was suddenly, by the objectification which ‘ Falstaff ’ 
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involved, purified. The result is magnificent. All his superb 
technique, all his melodic and harmonic inspiration, all his terrific 
verve and ineffable tenderness, find here their apotheosis. 


Together with certain added qualities which are almost without 
precedent in his output. Comedy is rare in Elgar's other work, but 
in ‘ Falstaff’ the vein is rich. Take the opening group of themes— 
that group which spring one after the other so easily, and yet if noted 
merely in relation to their occurrence in time would seem almost to be 
pell-mell! One of them is connected with the Prince of Wales (later 
Henry V)—and gorgeously apt it is—but all the others are depicting 
Sir John himself, and comedy is never far from them. The initial 
tune has well been described as a ‘rather ponderous, swaggering 
theme,’ another as ‘ derisive,’ another as in a ‘ waggishly cajoling 
mood.’ Eventually comedy bursts forth full-fledged in the roystering, 
bragging tavern lilt and the ludicrous passage descriptive of Falstaff's 
* boastful mendacity.’ 

The first section (out of the four into which the main work falls) 
is thus chiefly a character-sketch of Sir John, and what little narrative 
lies behind it consists merely of his association with and influence over 
the Prince. Without interruption the second section is entered. Here 
the almost elephantine comicalities of the fat knight’s character give 
place to sprightlier themes depicting Eastcheap, the ‘ Boar’s Head,’ 
Doll Tearsheet with the ‘ honest gentlewomen ’ who frequented that 
celebrated hostelry, and the Gad’s Hill adventure. The section ends 
by Falstaff’s falling asleep after his bragging account, over supper 
back in the tavern, of that midnight exploit. He snores (and this 
one instance cancels my previous statement that there is no 
onomatopeia in ‘ Falstaff ’). 

The full description of this work is ‘ a symphonic study in C minor, 
with two interludes in A minor.’ When Falstaff drops off to sleep 
how magically we are lulled and wafted into the first interlude! It 
is a picture of the knight’s boyhood, now so distant and so belied. 
A captious mind might find the conception of its exceeding innocence a 
little sentimental, since boys are not very often—even to-day—little 
angels of purity. As it stands, however, the dream interlude is both 
charming and moving and of a delicious simplicity and freshness. 

The third section is preoccupied with deeds of arms and martial 
trampings. Nothing short of full analysis and copious quotation could 
do it justice. I can only say that its pages are as original and 
compelling as any Elgar has written and that, once again, comedy 
is lurking near most of the time (as, in view of the rag-tag-and-bobtail 
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nature of Falstaff’s army in the march to Yorkshire, is natural). 
Technically it is a marvel of originality made inevitable. 

After the battle in Gaultree Forest Falstaff decides to turn his 
steps to Gloucestershire, to revisit Shallow: the second interlude is 
entitled ‘ Gloucestershire : Shallow’s orchard.’ This I make bold to 
describe as one of the most moving things in all music. It is made up 
of two alternating themes: one is a sort of ‘ drum and tabor ” affair 
recalling the ‘ feeble revelry of Master Silence,’ the other a ‘ motif ’ 
on muted strings which Mr. Richard Walthew has (surely mistakenly ?) 
interpreted as Falstaff’s death theme. The music of this interlude 
seems to hit off with an exquisite perfection both the old-world flavour 
of that particular occasion in that particular orchard and the eternal 
significance, rather bitter but surpassingly sweet, of any such occasion 
in any orchard. The theme which (because it is used later on) has 
been connected with Falstaff’s death makes one doubtful whether to 
marvel most at its simplicity, its originality, or its almost tear- 
compelling loveliness. 

The last section is concerned with the accession of the Prince to the 
throne and, finally, with the new monarch’s repudiation of his 
quondam boon-companion. The old knight, now despite his faults a 
pathetic figure, is cast off. Falstaff dies, and so (perhaps rather too 
protractedly) does the music. 

I have described the ending of ‘ Falstaff’ as unique among Elgar’s 
compositions in its simplicity and musical appositeness. It consists of 
a few bars of the new king’s theme, 


Giusto 


Ex2 


Although the idiom is the same the whole atmosphere of ‘ Falstaff ° 
is different from almost everything else Elgar has written. Gone 
entirely is his almost febrile passion; gone too, but for the Prince’s 
theme, are the nobilmente transports that elsewhere sometimes set 
us yawning or squirming; perhaps it must be conceded that also 
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gone is the ‘ all-through ’ drive that a more subjectively emotional 
work might have possessed. Instead, * Falstaff ’ is a graphic, penetrat- 
ing, infinitely coloured narrative and character study, built with 
consummate ingenuity from musical materials of the very first watey. 
It is not extravagant to call its vivid and profuse and profound 
adequacy in relation to its programme ‘ inspired.’ 

One might imagine that the foregoing description, sketchy as it is, 
would be superfluous in the case of a work such as * Falstaff’ by a 
man such as Elgar. I would like to be able to believe it. That it 
is Elgar's masterpiece seems to be a fact, and not merely my personal 
opinion. Herbert Howells, I think, considers Elgar to be one of the 
greatest living composers; W. J. Turner's opinion is quite otherwise. 
Yet I have heard Howells declare, and seen Turner say in print, 
that * Falstaff’ is Elgar's finest work. It was first performed in 
1913. How it fared for the next six years I cannot say. But I do 
know that I have not missed a single performance of it in London 
during the past ten years or more, and that I can count the times 
I have heard it on one hand. An average of rather less than half 
a performance per annum—and almost complete absence from the 
B.B.C.’s scheme of official celebration of the composer's seventy-fifth 
birthday! Its inconspicuous inclusion in the Sunday evening concert 
marked, by the way, its first broadcast performance (at any rate, in 
London; and I don’t imagine it has been broadcast anywhere else). 
This state of affairs seems to me a matter for disgust. Incidentally it 
makes me unable to feel really safe in my opinion of the work— 
perhaps in twenty years’ time, when I shall have heard it, say, fifteen 
times, I may have found in it quite a lot of defects which so far 
have remained hidden from me. 

The year 1898 presented to the musical world what must surely be 
regarded as a major miracle. The veteran Verdi, then in his 
eightieth year, and after six years’ silence, produced another opera! 
Taking his work as a whole, Verdi, like Elgar, was a composer who 
was always liable to disconcerting lapses into the vulgar or the 
obvious. Both seem to have been born with a puzzling lack of sheer 
yood-taste. Not until his eightieth year (and his twenty-ninth opera) 
did Verdi produce something quite without blemish. ‘ Otello,’ the 
astounding output of his early seventies, is a fine opera. The last 
act is the work of a peerless master, and perhaps the most unmanning 
stretch of music that I know (or must I except ‘Sea Drift ’?). 
Earlier, however, there are distinctly inferior patches. The opera 
probably took a long while to compose and, by its inconsistency of 
idiom and quality, sounds like it. Why a man should set to music 
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the world’s greatest tragedy at seventy and the world’s greatest 
comedy at eighty is a thing no one can properly fathom. Verdi did it. 
And the comedy, * Falstaff,’ came out at eighty like a miraculous jet 
which almost seemed to have been conceived, planned and executed in 
a single instant, so effortless is its continuity, so flawless its unity, 
so irresistible its gusto. 

It is well known, of course, that Boito accomplished, in both ‘ Otello’ 
and ‘ Falstaff,’ libretti which are so far superior to all other ‘ books ’ 
as to be almost miracles in themselves. I recommend any doubter 
of that to study the things for himself—and be inevitably convinced. 
* Falstaff ’ is the more felicitous of the two, and seems to me as near 
perfection as an operatic libretto (so imperfect and impracticable a 
medium) can ever get. 

Of the music what can one say? The superlatives that fly to one’s 
pen seem so obvious and so hackneyed. And the most extreme of 
them cannot convey what any page of the music itself would. 

I think that the most interesting factor to a musician in Verdi’s 
last opera is the style. With some noteworthy exceptions, to be 
mentioned below, the style is made up of all the well-worn idioms 
which had been Verdi's since his apprentice days. For hundreds of 
pages on end there are no unprecedented harmonies, no unfore- 
seeable progressions, no strikingly original tunes, no mind-contorting 
rhythmic or textural inventions. Everything is simple, limpid, 
inevitable—just at one magic remove from the obvious. It must make 
any dabbler in new theories feel like throwing up the sponge in dismay 
and despair—for what is the point of searching for new means of 
expression when an old fogey like Verdi can overwhelm us and make 
us feel like pigmies with an undeniable masterpiece in which every 
ingredient of the idiom, as such, is older than the hills? 

As I hinted above, there are modernities in ‘ Falstaff.’ And 
although they are so few and far between, and so unexpected, they 


fit quite deliciously into their context. Here are the two most 
striking ones : 


Act 2 Set 
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Orch PP doficiss sempre Act 5.Se4 


It may be merely my personal taste, but I have always felt that 
the one lapse from highest inspiration in this opera lies in the fairy 
music in the last act. Somehow the demands of the ‘ book ’ just here 
seem to have cramped Verdi's utterance and caused him to substitute 
for his brilliantly successful mosaic methods more set and formal 
pages which are not quite so irresistible. This, however, is only a 
small, and not certainly valid, piece of fault-finding. 

Next to the miracle of the musical style the most stupendous feature 
of ‘ Falstaff’ is the matching of words and music. I shall be severe 
with myself and give only one quotation in this connection. Here 
it is : 


~ acto 


But I implore readers to study the opera for themselves: to note the 
profoundly comic effect of Falstaff’s dejected meditation at the 
beginning of Act iii; the marvellous inflections of the scene between 
Falstaff and ‘ Signor Fontana’ (Ford in disguise), in the course of 
which we encounter not only some of the most amusing touches 
imaginable but also (when the jealous Ford soliloquises) perhaps 
Verdi's finest piece of tragic writing ; the felicities of the ‘ letter scene,’ 
and of the opening scene in the tavern; the extraordinarily vivid 
musical portraiture of Mistress Quickly; the delicate and tender love 
passages between Anne and Fenton (not forgetting the outrageously 
funny episode when they are discovered kissing behind the screen 
by a jealous Ford in search of Falstaff). 

The workmanship Verdi displays in this score is impeccable and 
delightful. One need only instance the recurring and vastly varied 
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(‘ dalle due alle tre,’ the time named by Quickly when her mistress 
will be alone and free to receive Falstaff) or the construction (for the 
most part on the slenderest of musical material) of Act ii, Se. 2. 

One almost irritating feature of the opera is the absence of set 
numbers, or of repose of any kind. There are many promising 
phrases (‘ promising’ from the aria-lover’s point of view) which 
come to nothing (again, from the aria-lover’s point of view). For 
example : 


It is generally agreed by musicians that ‘ Falstaff’ is Verdi's 
masterpiece. For various reasons, however, it is far less frequently 
performed than a good many of his earlier operas. Obviously one 
reason is that the musical public and the opera-going public are two 
very different things. Another reason is that ‘ Falstaff’ abounds in 
difficult réles but is devoid of what the average singer would regard 
as ‘ juicy’ réles: and, as | have said, there is no set aria in it from 
beginning to end. Again, its action—and the swift and subtle inter- 
relation of action and music—although more palatable to the sheer 
musician than the majority of operas, presents many problems to 
conductor and producer. On paper it is the most perfect union 
conceivable of singing, action and orchestra; in practice, it usually 
comes off so badly as ouly to exacerbate the feelings of anyone familiar 
with its theoretical felicities. Whether that is the fault of our 
performers, or is an insoluble problem of the operatic medium, I 
cannot stay now to discuss. 

In no quarter, I think, is ‘ Falstaff’ noticeably proclaimed as being 
streets ahead of anything else Verdi wrote (with the sole, and only 
partial, exception of ‘ Otello’). Yet that is its true position. 

I believe my bump of ‘ nationalism’ to be under-developed. I 
ought, for example, here to compare Elgar's creation with Verdi's, 
and to demonstrate, presumably, how—fine as both are—the former 
is infinitely more English, and accurate therefore, than the latter. 
I find myself unable to do so. For one thing I tend to accept each 
work as it stands and to refrain from comparing it with its prototype 
in Shakspeare. In any case I find it difficult to gauge how far Elgar’s 
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score is nationally appropriate, and how far Verdi's is alien. 1 do 
vaguely think that Verdi's is more distinctly Italian, on the whole, 
than Elgar's is English! But 1 do not really know what * English,’ 
as a description of musical quality, means; I do not know why, or 
whether (if all works were presented lo us anonymously), we should 
apprebend that Purcell’s pieces were English and Handel’s German, 
Byrd’s English and Palestrina’s Italian, Walton’s English and 
Prokofiev's Russian. Cut out definite folk-song mannerisms (which 
very few of the great composers have exhibited to any noticeable 
degree) and it seems to my dull perception that you cut out nearly 
all possibility of telling from the internal evidence of a work its 
composer's nationality. For example, I certainly see no justification 
for deseribing Sibelius’s personal traits as Finnish ones: we know 
practically no other Finnish music and so we cannot tell; but if there 
were another Finnish composer of Sibelius’s stature his music might 
be as different from Sibelius’s as Elgar’s is from Delius’s or from 
Vaughan Williams’s. 

Whether Verdi's * Falstaff’ is sufficiently * English’ or not, one 
thing I do know. When the man who was reputed to be the best 
Italian singer to be found for the part sang it at Covent Garden 
he was, for all the padding under his belt, true neither to Verdi nor 
to Shakspeare. He may, for all I know, have been true to the best 
Italian traditions. 

That Shakspeare’s great creation (the original Fastolfe may 
well be left out of the account) should have attracted two such diverse 
composers as Elgar and Verdi, should have inspired in them such 
very dissimilar works, and each his masterpiece, is a curious 
phenomenon. Let us leave it at that, and be grateful. ‘ Grateful,’ 
however, is scarcely the term to be applied to an attitude which 
produces about one performance in two years of Elgar’s piece and not 
many more of Verdi's. 

W. Woon. 


P.S.—The best authority for the literary interpretation of Elgar's 
‘ Falstaff ’ is, of course, the composer's own—the original programme- 
note. Notes of unusual excellence but the usual compression have 
subsequently been produced by both Eric Blom and Richard Walthew, 
from each of which I have found phrases too good to resist quotation. 
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Tue word ‘ contemporary’ has acquired of late years a shade of 
meaning unknown to the learned compilers of the New English 
Dictionary. It implies, with some musicians and listeners, a feeling 
of distaste, of hostile criticism or even of horror and aversion, together 
with other feelings which are easier to mention than to share. For 
me, the word ‘ contemporary’ as applied to music is merely a 
description, like ‘ eighteenth century,’ ‘ medieval,’ ‘ Arabic’ or 
* Persian ’ ; it is a description which makes me want to hear the piece 
of music in question, though I can sympathise with those who 
have not yet taken the plunge, for, as was once pertinently remarked, 
it is possible that some contemporary music requires a change in our 
whole attitude to life. Of course I am in favour of encouraging the 
plunge; a douche of Schénberg is an excellent thing for an audience 
which has come to wallow in Strauss songs and the ‘ Eroica’ 
symphony—just as the ‘ Eroica’ symphony (if not the Strauss songs) 
is excellent for those who have come to a concert to hear 
Schonberg as well. I would have gone to the Beethoven centenary 
at Vienna, only to hear the performance of early medieval music in 
the Burg-Kapelle; and, had times been prosperous, I would have 
flown back to London last autumn from a remote part of Europe, 
solely in order to hear Frl. Elsa Krauss play the complete pianoforte 
works of Schénberg. I know an English musician who came all the 
way back from Berlin to hear the first London performance (with the 
composer at the pianoforte) of Falla’s ‘ Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain’; while Dr. Burney would travel hundreds of miles in the 
laborious manner of the eighteenth century in order to hear a piece 
of contemporary music, and even the easy-going, sedentary Brahms 
would take a long railway journey to hear a new work, though his 
remarks at the end of it might be merely ‘ It’s really indestructible, 
this poem!’ or ‘ Tell me, where do you get this beautiful music- 
paper? ’ 

We do not always realise that shyness or dread of contemporary 
music do not belong to this age alone ; they were noticeable a hundred 
and twenty years ago in the reactions of a trained musician like 
R. J. 8. Stevens to all his contemporaries except one. 

In a former number of Music anp Lerrsrs I gave some account of 
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Stevens and his papers. On this occasion I should like to show how 
his contemporaries struck him. 


J. Bacw 


J. 5. Bach was, of course, not a real contemporary of Stevens at 
all. He died seven years before Stevens was born. Nevertheless his 
music went on being ‘ contemporary,’ in every modern sense of the 
word, for a great many years to come, and only after the efforts of 
the Wesleys, Mendelssohn and others down to Hubert Parry, could 
Bach be said to have become acclimatised in England. Stevens 
apparently only discovered J. 8. Bach about 1808. On January 14, 
1808, he went to the Royal Institution to hear a lecture by Callcott 
(1766-1821), an organist and composer of glees and catches, as Stevens 
was himself. * Dr. Callcott played on the Piano Forte a Fugue of 
Sebastian Bach.’ Stevens procured a copy of ‘ Die Kunst der Fuge ’ 
published by Nageli at Ziirich. It is printed in score, but is provided 
with a reduction for ‘ clavicimbalum.’ He read it through, and made 
occasional notes in the margin, 


At a later period (the date is uncertain) he went to the Church of 
St. Stephen's, Coleman Street, where ‘ Mr. Wesley played a Fugue 
of Sebastian Bach, and Mr. Russell at the same time doubled the 
Base notes an Octave lower, which had a most grand effect.’ An 
occasion which made more impression than this was a lecture by 
Wesley on February 28, 1828, at the London Institution (not the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, but the building in Finsbury 
Circus which is now the School of Oriental Studies). The subject 
was ‘The proper management of Sacred Musical Performance, 
wherein a full Vocal and Instrumental Band is employed.’ ‘ I do not 
like Wesley’s method of accompaniment (Stevens observes). ‘It is 
too boisterous.’ (Boisterous became a favourite word with him in his 
later years, as we shall see.) ‘I do not like his idea of striking the 
note for the singer in Recitative.’ 


A Lady sung ‘ Let not rage.’ Much applauded! Horrid 
squalling!! Wesley recommended the Education of females as 
sopranos. 

He played ‘ Then round about the starry throne ’ of Handel. 
Not excessive well. An introduction, and Fugue, of Sebastian 
Bach. The introduction most extraordinary! No definite 
modulation. Subject of Fugue complicated. Excessively well 
played. 


And he adds : 


Very few of his audience could understand it. 
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J. S. Bach was still a ~“ contemporary composer’ at the London 
Institution in 1828. 


J. C. Bacn 
The only member of the Bach family whom Stevens ever saw or 
heard was John Christian Bach (1785-82). Stevens maintains the 
attitude of an irreverent choirboy. 


I remember (he says in his ‘ Recollections ') the performance 
of La Passione, of Jom[mJelli and of Gioas, Re di Giuda, 
composed by John Christian Bach (Music master to the Queen) 
who presided in the Orchestra, and conducted his own composition 
[i.e., led it from the harpsichord]. This was in the year 1770... . 

Between the Acts of these Italian Oratorios, Bach endeavoured 
to play a Concerto upon the organ (by the express command of 
her Majesty, who as well as his Majesty were present). But this 
Concerto gave no pleasure to the Audience, and was absolutely 
hissed: all our boys laughed at the exhibition; so different was it 
from the true Organ Style of playing, to which we had been 
accustomed from hearing Worgan, Michael Arne, Doctor Dupuis, 
and Jonathan Battishill, unquestionably some of the greatest 
organists of the English School in their day. 


J. C. Bach’s lack of technique was also remarked by Burney. 


Haypn 
Like many other men—like the * contemporary’ in the poem, in 
fact—Stevens ‘ only knew one poet in his life.’ That poet was Joseph 
Haydn. Handel had died in 1759 when Stevens was two years old, 
and all through the ‘ Recollections ’ his pre-eminence is taken for 
granted. Stevens had been brought up on Handel; but Haydn was 
a discovery of middle life. 

This year, 1791, I regularly attended the Professional Concert, 
at which Pleyel presided; and Haydn's twelve Concerts, at which 
he presided; in order to hear the Modern German Style of Music, 
and the method of conducting it, by two of its most eminent 
Composers. 

A year later, he writes concerning Haydn's Benefit concert of 
May 17, 1792: 
I was astonished at the amazing effect of some of his Instru- 


mental Compositions, and particularly of those written for a Full 
orchestra. 


Mozart died while Haydn was in England, in 1791. 


He called on Broderip in the Haymarket, and ‘ urged him to 
purchase all Mozart's compositions. Such a genius he never 
knew.’ 

I saw Haydn leave Broderip’s shop, after he had made this 
declaration. Mr. Broderip mentioned Haydn's words to me. 
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Mr. Broderip, strange to say, acted (or endeavoured to act) on 
Haydn's words. It is easier to imagine his adding (as his 
modern English counterpart would have added, whether he were a 
publisher of sheet-music or gramophone records), ‘ But, my dear man, 
they won't sell!’ He undertook a ‘ Complete Edition of original 
musi¢ for the Piano Forte,’ by Mozart, two volumes of which Stevens 
bought in 1800, together with several parts of ‘ The Beauties of 
Mozart, Consisting of the most Admired Sonatas, Duetts, and 
Concertos of this Esteemed Author,’ printed by Preston, in the 
Strand. 

But the greatest contemporary musical experience of Stevens’s life 
was Haydn. Haydn’s work was the touchstone to which he brought 
other compositions and tested them. On April 21, 1812, he attended a 
performance of Dr. Crotch’s oratorio ‘ Palestine,’ at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. He sat with Mr. Dance, one of the founders of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, secretary in 1813 and treasurer for three 
periods between 1815 and 1889. 


The room was amazingly full of Company. There was great 
Originality in various parts of the Composition, but upon the 
whole I was rather disappointed. When I returned home, tho’ 
I had marked down the time, and the key, in which each move- 
ment was composed, I really could not recollect one air, or 
prominent part of the Oratorio! When I attended Dr. Haydn's 
Subscription Concerts, conducted by the Dr. himself: every 
Evening I brought away some of his delightful Ideas, and 
Melodies, as they were exhibited in his admirable Symphonies. 
But now [1812] who can compose for a great band like the 
inimitable Joseph Haydn? 

Even Haydn was not above criticism. Like other contemporary 
composers, then and since, he could be guilty of what seemed lapses 
in good taste. Stevens was very fond of music at home, or in the 
houses of his friends. He was perpetually inviting parties of singers, 
and has left in many cases the programmes of what they sang. One 
Saturday night (March 8, 1828) he dined with a Mr. Joseph Street, 
‘a tenor, a ready singer, an amateur . . . a most admirable copyer 
of music. Correct and neat.’ Mr. Street was confidential clerk to 
a firm of West India merchants, and had been ‘ one of our vocal party 
at each other’s houses ’ since 1805. He was ‘ a good tempered, and 
very amiable man.’ 


We performed No. 4 and No. 5, of Haydn’s Masses, with 
Instruments. In No. 5, two long divisions on the Sacred name 
Jesus Christ!! I thought Dr. Haydn had known better than to 
fritter this sacred word away with so much levity. 
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BEETHOVEN 

Stevens’s papers contain curiously few references to Beethoven. 
There is no doubt, from what Stevens says of such later composers 
as Weber and Rossini, that he resented the noise and violence—the 
‘ boisterousness '—of the nineteenth century composers, and 
Beethoven was undoubtedly the chief offender in those respects. 
Further, Beethoven had been introduced to London by the upstart 
Royal Philharmonic Society, founded in 1818 for the encouragement 
of contemporary music, while Stevens for years had been in the habit 
of attending the morning rehearsals of the ‘ Ancient Concerts,’ where 
the music performed was usually confined to composers who were 
dead, or whose music, at any rate, might already be considered 
‘ancient.’ This happened to Stevens himself in 1882, when his glees 
‘Ye spotted snakes’ and ‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,’ were 
performed at Ancient Concerts in his presence. 

I can only find one reference to Stevens ever having attended a 
concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society. Being an organist and 
having to take duty at Charterhouse Chapel on Sunday mornings, he 
was not present at the meeting on January 24, 1813, when his friend 
Dance, together with J. B. Cramer and P. A. Corri, met various 
professional friends and decided to found the Society which came to 
be known as the Royal Philharmonic. Stevens could not be present 
on that occasion; and he was not present on March 8 at the 
Argyll Rooms in Regent Street, when the newly-formed Society gave 
its first concert. The leader was Saloman, of whose relations with 
Stevens I know nothing; but at the pianoforte was Clementi, about 
whom Stevens knew too much, and wrote too much (in a certain note- 
book entitled ‘ Musicians’) to be on terms of cordial friendship. 
What Stevens said need not be quoted; but he ends: ‘ Was this man 
a fit person to teach the elegant women of Great Britain the science 
of music? ’ 

All through 1818 there is no mention in any of Stevens’s papers 
either of the Royal Philharmonic Society or of Beethoven; yet in 
that first season, the Society performed three symphonies by 
Beethoven and the Septet, four symphonies by Haydn and three by 
Mozart. 

At the beginning of 1814, however, Stevens’s scruples and objections 
to contemporary music for once were overcome. Tickets, for himself 
and Mrs. Stevens, were provided by Thomas Attwood (1765-1838), 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a musician of great genius, ‘ who had 
been sent to Vienna [1788-7] by the Prince of Wales [the Regent. 
afterwards George IV] to study under Mozart.’ Stevens seems to have 
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liked Attwood personally, but he could not stand his music. ‘ If noise 
is music, Attwood has it,’ he remarked testily in 1828 on hearing 
Attwood’s Coronation Anthem ‘I was glad.’ On this occasion, 
Attwood prevailed upon Stevens to come and listen to the noise and 
to bring Anna with him. The principal attraction was a new 
symphony by Beethoven, one with a funeral march in it, which had 
not been performed in London before. 
This is how Stevens recorded the event in his diary : 


Monday, Feby. 28th foes . . . Dined home with Anna. Went 
with her to the Argyle Rooms, to the Second Concert of the 
Philharmonic Society. Admitted by Attwood. A Manager. 


Act I: Overture, Les deux journées; Cherubini. Quintetto, 
Two violins, 2 violas and a violoncello; Mozart. Quartetto Vocal; 
Paesiello. Sinfonia eroica (with Funeral March); Beethoven. 
Act II: Sinfonie; Haydn. Terzetto, Soave sia il vento; Mozart. 


Beethoven's Sinfonia 50 minutes. Leader, J. Cramer. Piano- 
forte, J. Cramer. 


At home by half-past twelve. Bed at two. 


By the time he came to that part of his ‘ Recollections,’ Stevens 
no longer considered the name of Beethoven worth mention. He 
says: 

February the 28th, attended the Philharmonic Concert with 
Anna. The precision of the band, astonishing. Mr. Attwood was 
so good as to give us tickets of admission. 

Beethoven is not mentioned again for another fifteen years. Then 
suddenly, in 1829, when he had already passed his seventy-second 
birthday, he writes : 

Thursday, July 2nd . . . Minny [Jeffery, a great niece] played 
the Piano Forte for an hour. Beethoven’s Prometheus, an 
excellent composition. 

Where could he have heard that tune before? He had heard so 
little Beethoven. Could it have anything to do with that long 
symphony with the Funeral March? It pleased him so much that 
the next time Minny came she had to play it again, and repeat it. 


Monday, July 6th . . . Minny played Beethoven's overture to 
Prometheus three times. 


But Minny needed a sharp pair of eyes to see what she would be 
up to next. 


Thursday, July 28rd... Minny . . . endeavoured to drink 
scalding water from the an yy but I prevented her... . The 
girl will destroy her stomach, and in time kill herself. This is 


very shocking. 


So shocking, indeed, that she seems never to have been asked to 
play to her uncle again, 
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WEBER 

Perhaps if Minny had come upon the scene earlier, Stevens might 
have been converted to Beethoven. He was converted however to 
Weber; and his conversion was brought about by Miss Josephine 
Kirkman, one of the family of celebrated harpsichord and pianoforte 
makers. 

Weber (as Stevens notes in his book of ‘ Musicians ’) 
‘ appeared at Covent Garden Theatre, as Conductor of his Music,’ on 
March 9, 1826. Actually he arrived in England on the 5th; on the 
8th he conducted a selection from ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ at one of the 
‘ oratorio concerts.’ On the 9th he began the rehearsals for ‘ Oberon.’ 

On that day Stevens and Anna came up from Brighton in the 
coach. They left at 11 o'clock, and were at Kennington Church by 
a quarter to 5. ‘Thank God Almighty without Accident.’ On 
Monday, 18th, Stevens called on his old friend Kirkman. Miss 
Kirkman played him a lesson of Weber’s on the pianoforte. ‘ Oberon ’ 
was first performed on April 12, but Stevens was recovering from a 
cold, ‘ did not quit the house . . . medicine now twice a day 
Still mending.’ 

Weber died on June 5, and sometime between then and November 
Stevens bought the vocal scores of both ‘ Freischiitz ’ and ‘ Oberon.’ 
On November 1, 2, 8 and 4, he notes: ‘ Fretschutz with Piano Forte.’ 
November 6: ‘ Oberon one hour and } in evening.’ November 8: 
* Frechschutz and Oberon.’ November 18 and 18: ‘ Oberon for an 
hour’; and so on, with various spellings. On May 14, 1827, he 
‘went to Kirkman’s by 4} a 10. Josephine Kirkman played some 
Piano Forte Music of Weber, and other composers for an hour. 
Went with Anna to the Rehearsal of the 9th Ancient concert.’ On 
May 28 ‘ Josephine Kirkman played the Piano Forte for an hour, 
from Weber, Moscheles and Hummel.’ 

Not until a year later did he see a work of Weber on the stage. 
On April 10, 1828, he went with Richard Stevens, his son, and four 
other friends to Covent Garden Theatre, ‘ Robertson having sent 


me an order for six places in the Boxes.’ The performance included 
Der Freischiitz.’ 


Took Weber’s music with me [he had even written in the 
figures to the bass}, but the piece so mutilated, and abridged, 
that I had little pleasure in reading the Music while performing. 


We returned to Peckham by 4 past one . . . Quite disgusted with 
the terrific finale of the German opera. Quite disgusting the fire 
and flames. 


(1) His copy of ‘Oberon,’ however, is dated 1827. 
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I do not know whether Stevens ever saw ‘ Oberon’; but, remem- 
bering his own fairy glees ‘ From Oberon in fairy-land’ and ‘ Ye 
spotted snakes ’ written nearly fifty years before in those calm and 
untroubled patriarchal times before the ‘ great ’ war, he notes in his 
book of Musicians : 


Weber's fairies are chromatic fairies. Shakspere and my Fairies 
are Simple fairies. 


Rosstni 


In 1810 Stevens married Anna Maria Jeffery, one of his pupils. 
He had first proposed to her on April 22, 1799, and even at 
that date he records that he ‘ had taught this charming woman for 
almost 11 years.’ Already in 1798 she is described as his ‘ favourite 
pupil,’ while in 1791 he had presented her with a beautifully bound 
copy of Haydn’s * Creation,’ ‘ from her friend R. J. 8. Stevens.” On 
his marriage, Stevens resigned all his appointments except those of 
Gresham professor of music and organist of Charterhouse, and hence- 
forth he and Anna spent much time at Brighton. There was not 
much music there—Stevens, at least, does not mention it. Music 
at Brighton was apt to take the form of a ‘ Dutch concert’ (i.e., 
the simultaneous performance of different pieces). 

August the 24th 2 . . . A Dutch concert in the evening, 
Viz., Harp at 33. Piano Forte at 381. Glee Singers in the Square. 
Oyster man, and Watchman, bawling alternately. 

Occasionally, however, there was music of a different kind. On 
October 18, 1828, Stevens and Anna went to Mr. Gutteridge’s first 
Subscription Concert at the Ship. It was conducted by Mr. Bochsa, 
the celebrated performer on the harp, who (as an English historian 
has remarked) subsequently ‘ eloped with the wife of Sir Henry 
Bishop, and ruined the reputation of the harp in London.’ The 
vocal performers were Madame Schutz, Signor Curioni and Mr. 
Schutz; the instrumental performers: Moscheles, Bochsa and Mr. 
Gutteridge. Stevens found the Italian tenor ‘ a heavy performer,’ and 
he criticised the Germans rather harshly. Madame Schutz ‘ sang in 
tune, and in time, but has very little expression. She wants a perfect 
intonation, and clear articulation. I could not understand any of the 
words that she sung, either German or Italian. She sung in both 
languages. . . . I do not like the German style of singing, it is not 
well finished, and is too violent and boisterous for me.’ 

In the first Act of the Concert we had four of Rossini’s 
compositions, viz. Overture to Semiramide, a Duetto from Otello 
| ag and Curioni), Song ‘ O quanti lagrimi,’ from La Donna 


el Lago, by Madame Schutz; and ‘ Ah se puoi,’ a Duetto from 
Mose in Egitto, by Madame Schutz and Signor Curioni... 


Vol. XIV. D 
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I do not like Rossini’s Compositions! He is terribly over- 

wering in his accompaniments to Vocal Music. Eccentric in 

is ideas, and unusually violent in his modulation and harmony. 

He certainly writes to surprize. A single stroke of the Drum, with 
all the band at the same time, not infrequent in the Overture. 
Undoubtedly he is a great Judge of Harmony, and Melody, but 
his surprizing transitions are too violent for my musical mind. 

Mr. Bochsa is a capital Performer on both the Harp and the 
Piano Forte. He played a concertino on the Harp in a most 
surprizing style, as to execution, and knowledge of his Instrument : 
It was too boisterous and violent for me. He had not that delicacy 
of performance which the harp requires by way of contrast; but 
his masterly Execution, and knowledge of his Instrument 
surprize me. 

Mr. Moschelles (Mr. Moses, a Jew) performed on the Piano 
Forte, three times. I must say that of all the Performers that I 
have heard on that Instrument, he surprised me the most by his 
performance. It was truly wonderful! His command of the 
Instrument with both hands is almost beyond conception. He 
made a double shake, with both hands at one time! I never was 
more gratified by any performer. 

His music is in the modern violent style. And one time the 
Instrument was forced by the violence of the Forte; or other times 
his neatness of execution and delicacy of touch was most 
enchanting. 


We were both much pleased with our night's entertainment. 
Moschelles and Bochsa exerted themselves exceedingly. As I 
had never heard either of them perform in London, and was a 
novice in Rossini’s opera music, this concert was a great novelty 


to me. 

Stevens’s opinion is always that of the professional musician. He 
was quite certain about Haydn : there was no hesitation, as there was 
with his friend the Reverend Thomas Twining, who wondered 
whether, after all, Gyrowetz were not the better man of the two— 
and Gyrowetz, however forgotten he may be now, has an imposing 
list of works to his credit. Twining (we remember) helped Dr. Burney 
over Greek music; Stevens declares (on the authority of Richard 
Twining, junr.) that Thomas Twining wrote the whole of the 
dissertation on the music of the ancients in the first volume of 
Burney’s history. But Twining (as the Observer reminded us 
not long ago)? thought that Gyrowetz seemed ‘ to have something 
of his own.’ At that time of day it was ‘ the most difficult thing of 
all in music to produce a piece of new melody that shall seem to be 
new, without being forced and queer ’; and Twining thought that he 
heard ‘ such little bits of felicity ’ every now and then in Gyrowetz. 


Stevens was not disturbed over Gyrowetz. We have seen what 


(2) January 22, 1931. 
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he thought of Haydn as a maker of tunes and as a composer ‘ for 
a great band.’ As to Beethoven, Twining died in 1804 when 
Beethoven's name could hardly have been known here, while Stevens 
lived on until 1887, and never really accepted Beethoven at all. True, 
he seldom mentions Mozart, either; but he possessed a good deal 
of his pianoforte music, and often sang parts of the Masses after 
dinner. Beethoven only became well known in London after 1813 
through the efforts of the Royal Philharmonic Society; and by that 
time, Stevens was happily married at last, and (we may suppose) 
unwilling to undertake adventures in contemporary music which might 
have caused him to change his whole attitude to life. 


J. B Trenp. 


> 


REMARKS ON ARRHYTHMY 


Evruyramy is a state that is either natural or scientifically induced 
as the result of repeated experiments, thus securing perfect equilibrium 
for all actions. This balance can be produced and rendered stable 
only by the elimination of everything alien to the general action. 
The artist who, in his creative work or in his interpretation of the 
works of another, cannot subordinate the secondary to the principal 
effects, establish gravities, measure out proportions and periods both 
in space and in time, reveals a state of arrhythmy, even though great 
qualities of conception or of execution give to his productions a 
general character of originality, sensibility and power. 

The term ‘ arrhythmy,’ applied by doctors to irregularity of cardiac 
contractions, may also be given to any irregularity of the nervous 
and muscular functions (associations and dissociations of movements), 
of antagonisms and oppositions of every kind, of all nervous impulses 
and reactions, and this alike in time, in dynamics and in space. 
Professional specialisation both can and should produce eurhythmy 
in the limbs working separately with a view to definite actions, 
without for that reason obtaining it in the ensemble of the movements. 
A pianist, for instance, may be rhythmic in his playing, and 
arrhythmic in his whole organism, or even in certain muscular and 
nervous actions alien to the mechanisation of arms and hands. Such 
a musician, rhythmically playing a valse or a tango, may be incapable 
of dancing them ; whereas a dancer, a perfect rhythmist, will play the 
piano without keeping time or accentuation. Another, rhythmically 
and perfectly performing an instrumental work, is incapable of con- 
ducting an orchestral work, because, though he is able to link together 
naturally the pianistic rhythms in a supple and variable manner, he 
contracts his brachial muscles as soon as he takes up the baton. 
An organist, very adroit in manipulating the registers, may be 
incapable, when conducting a choir, of directing his movements 
naturally, of scanning the rhythms without rigidity, of following the 
rubato of singer or instrumentalist. 

On the other hand, an orchestral conductor, master of his move- 
ments when on his feet and plastically communicating his thought to 
the instrumentalists, may be incapable of accompanying a soloist on 
the piano. It is the same in other domains besides music. A watch- 
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maker, dexterously manipulating a tiny mechanism, shows himself 
lacking in skill when called upon for similar actions that necessitate 
more complete rhythms which affect the whole organism, or only 
certain parts of the organism that do not interest his own particular 
trade. A classical dancer cannot walk naturally, a gardener cannot 
polish the floor, a watchman cannot drive a team of horses, a soldier 
who marches in time is unable to sing in time when standing still, etc. 
A specialised pianist, both his hands on the keys, makes all possible 
dissociations with a clearly defined object, just as a juggler separates 
his arm and torso movements in following the various curves of the 
balls he throws up into the air. But if you require from either of them 
dissociations of another kind, they will have just as much difficulty in 
producing them as non-pianists and non-jugglers. The virtuoso of 
the keyboard is acquainted with only a certain number of dissociations. 
The juggler, likewise, does not clearly understand that a general 
education has preceded specialised study. This preliminary education 
enables them to specialise more quickly, for once man has become 
familiarised with the essential possibilities of dynamic forces in time 
and space, he also becomes readily familiar with their adaptation to 
the most diverse particular ends. If we reflect upon this question, 
we shall regard it just as ridiculous to see a child take up instrumental 
studies without a preparatory education of the motor centres as to 
imagine a medical specialist who dispenses with studies in general 
medicine or a mathematician who is not thoroughly acquainted with 
arithmetic. A child more quickly learns to trace on paper the signs 
of handwriting when, at school, he has been made to experiment, with 
his arms and his entire body, in the spatial movements and the 
dynamic gradations that produce by crescendos and diminuendos the 
light and the heavy strokes which the pen is called upon to trace 
with the aid of the fingers alone. 2 


It therefore seems clear that the particular exercise of rhythm in 
some particular limb does not make the whole body eurhythmic, 
whereas exercises in general rhythmics may readily be adapted to 
particular rhythmic manifestations. In the art of musical interpre- 
tation the exercises prepare both heavy and light limbs to move with 
ease, to associate and to dissociate, and to traverse unopposed the 
varied scale of muscular gradations. 


Arrhythmy may be a general state of maladroitness and unbalance 
produced by the irregularity of the nervous functions, and also in 
certain cases by a lack of harmony between the nervous system and 
the muscular functions. The manifestations of arrhythmy, however, 
are very different in character. The unbalance of actions in time may 
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be the result either of excessive stimulation of the nervous system, 
or of a lack of excitability of the nerves, or even of interruptions in 
their functioning. In other cases the too brutal energy of the muscular 
inhibitions, the irrational employment of useless forces, the lack of 
suppleness in the preparation of actions during the exchanges and 
arrests of dynamic manifestations, introduce disorder into the 
commands sent forth by the brain. On other occasions, it is the 
commands that lack precision and clarity or that contradict one 
another, following on a lack of continuity in their succession. And 
then we have confusion in the muscular functions! 

In the musician, the pianist or the organist, the following are the 
most frequent cases of arrhythmy : 

Inability to maintain a tempo as the result of too great excitability 
or of an unhealthy indolence of the muscles; the fact of one hand 
being slower than the other ; disproportion of dynamic effects resulting 
from confusion in the sensations of starting and concluding a move- 
ment (the pianist mistakes preparation for action). Unevenness in 
the runs, involuntary speeding-up of one’s playing; lack of clarity 
in phrasing through insufficient control of inhibitions; idem in those 
frequent instances when the pupil does not hold down a note so long 
as he should ; insufficient energy in attacking the keys because of lack 
of power and stability in a sitting posture; lack of clearness in the 
runs because of the awkward functioning of the feet upon the pedal. 
Lack of distinctness in the runs because both hands are not 
independent of each other. 

Some confuse metric sense with rhythmic feeling. This latter is 
always associated with the sense of tempo, i.e., with the instinctive 
choice of the speed appropriate to the kind of musical and rhythmic 
action and to the spontaneous recognition of the gradations of velocity 
or of slowness in the movements to be made. The alternations and 
combinations of musical dynamic gradations correspond exactly to 
the elastic equilibrium of our muscular functions in their contractions 
and relaxations. 

And so arrhythmy reveals itself in every isolated muscular act as 
harmful to the general state of the organism. For instance, any 
useless participation in moving arms and shoulders, hips or head, is 
prejudicial to bodily equilibrium. Indeed, the upper limbs are 
entrusted with the task of counterbalancing the ill-regulated actions 
of the lower limbs. Their excessive intervention invariably indicates 
arrhythmy, and experience has proved to me that all walkers who 
accompany each of their steps with a vigorous swinging of the arms 
are arrhythmic. Similarly, certain singers cannot sing in time without 
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the collaboration of their arms, heavily accenting each first beat. 
Those who have not been present at special lessons in eurhythmics 
can form no idea of the numbers of arrhythmic individuals in the 
world, nor of the many different kinds of arrhythmy. For instance, 
it is rare to find either a child or an adult capable of moving, at will 
and synchronously, the upper and the lower limbs in different 
gradations of time or energy, of effecting precise harmony in walking 
between the movements of the feet and those of the hands when 
striking a tambourine, of producing a simultaneous rhythm with feet 
and hands without encountering opposition or distorting the rhythm, 
of easily tracing a straight, curved or broken line with one hand and 
a circle or a figure of eight with the other; also, in the domain of 
everyday life, of pouring water, for example, into a glass with one 
hand whilst grasping some object with the other, of introducing a 
button into a buttonhole with the right hand whilst the left hand is 
taking a book from the bookcase, etc., each independent action of the 
hands calling for particular study, unless one has received a general 
rhythmic education from childhood onwards. 

It is difficult for a musician who is constitutionally arrhythmic to 
exercise authoritatively the profession of orchestral conductor, which 
requires, amongst other things, a natural facility for dissociating 
movements. The experienced conductor should be able to beat time 
with one hand, and to indicate rhythms and phrases with the other. 
How many conductors there are, though excellent musicians, who find 
it extremely difficult to acquire this mastery! Independence of the 
limbs is often natural; it is not invariably so, and many a conductor is 
compelled to study his score beforehand from the motor point of view, 
so as to obtain an ‘ art of gesture ’ calculated to show instrumentalists 
dynamic and metrical gradations of a contradictory character. How 
frequently the interpretation of an orchestral composition is adversely 
affected by the merely physical maladroitness of a conductor who is 
nevertheless an excellent musician! Up to the present, I have had 
no opportunity of being present at really perfect classes in orchestral 
conductorship. The traditional methods usually taught are often 
excellent, though they seem to me scarcely capable of endowing 
students with an external and superficial ‘ art of gesture.’ Now, the 
sense of tactile independence and the cultivation of dissociated move- 
ments affect the deepest springs of the human organism. We here 
have the externalisation of an entire ‘ symphony ’ of balanced motor 
rhythms. I use the word symphony, for the totality of these rhythms 
obeys the same laws as those that govern symphonic orchestration : 
oppositions and combinations of forms, contrasts and gradations, 
harmonisation of dynamic forces, equilibrium of periods. The musical 
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intelligence of an orchestral conductor should be supplemented by 
muscular intelligence. I do not think I am mistaken in suggesting 
that many conductors, even born rhythmicists, have not attained to 
their admirable clarity of expression by gesture without the aid of 
special self-taught exercises—exercises whose aim was to combine 
analysis of sound rhythms with the intuition of certain carefully 
chosen physical means, calculated to render concrete and human the 
psychic movements produced by the rhythm and harmony of sounds. 


An organist, though rhythmic in his way of playing with hands and 
feet the most difficult of runs, may prove to be arrhythmic in his 
control of the registers. The tactile technique of registration calls for 
a keen sense of adjustment in the various degrees of pitch and a clear 
muscular conception of spatial planes. The movements of the hands 
on the horizontal plane of the keyboard are constantly in opposition 
to those of the arms moving in contrasting planes. This is why so 
many organists cannot dispense with registration aids, thus revealing 
incapacities which must be regarded as coming within the domain of 
arrhythmy. This indeed does not prevent them from being excellent 
organists, for one who is bodily deprived of rhythmic or metrical 
feeling is not on that account, thank heaven, destitute of artistic 
sensibility! It matters little to art or to the musical public whether 
a registration is effected by the organist himself or by aids that 
execute his orders; the main thing is the attainment of an artistic 
result. Are not those who turn over the pages of the music frequently 
arrhythmic in the sense that they turn the page either too late or 
too soon, according to the fluctuation of temperament or power of 
attention? This lack of precision may sometimes result from indecision, 
or even from a muscular inhibition, a nervous weakness or confusion 
at the beginning of the movement. 


Of all the limbs of the body, the hand is the one that has the 
keenest sensitiveness, and its education is the easiest to compass, 
for it readily adapts itself to automatic action and it possesses the 
advantage of an heredity laden with dissociations created by necessity. 
This is why many teachers of musical instruments are mistaken as to 
the rhythmic capacities of their pupils, even if they notice the 
difficulties caused by the simultaneous exercise—or by the oppositions 
—of hand and arm, by the agitated condition of the fingers, or by 
confusion in beginning the attack. Indeed, they imagine that 
persevering practice may in the long run correct these faults. They 
do not, however, foresee that the temporary corrections, even though 
frequently repeated, of a specialised arrhythmy can produce only 
exceptional states of eurhythmy. Arrhythmy can be radically cured 
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only when the general functions of the human organism have been 
completely regulated, when constant regularity has been set up in its 
various manifestations, and when there has been normally developed 
the instinct of muscular and nervous harmonisations. Without this 
instinct, the rubato of the piano pupil will never manifest as an act 
of suppleness and flexibility, but rather as a sign of nervous debility 
and psycho-physical disorder. 

In the pianist who is a good rhythmist, the apparent irregularities 
of tempo do not endanger the agogic regularity of the rhythms of 
periods and phrases. The time lost during an accelerando, for 
instance, must inevitably be regained, through the intervention of a 
rallentando, or at a given moment, of a prolongation of duration. A 
well regulated rubato causes in the listener no sense of irregularity, 
for there are set up compensations of duration between the accelera- 
tion and the retardation of the runs, between the various lengths of 
the notes. In poetry we find that a single heavy word suffices to 
balance a long phrase, and that in the admirable periods of 
La Fontaine an irregular sequence of lines of eight, six or z syllables 
is equivalent, as regards number of syllables or volume of sounds, 
to regular periods of alexandrines. The artificial and arbitrary 
rubato of very many pianists is a certain sign of arrhythmy, whatever 
be the opinion of musicians wedded to certain pianistic traditions. 
It is the same regarding the excessive rigidity in maintaining the 
tempo in the works of Bach, a rigidity that is very frequently the 
outcome of an inhibition. The rubato is not an involuntary and 
irrational abandonment of the laws of prosody ; it is the normal outcome 
of a series of rhythmical balancings produced by combining various 
movements, These latter have their origin both in our emotions and 
feelings and in the whole of the body, whether we consider the beating 
of the heart, gait, breathing, or the natural activities of arms, trunk 
or legs. Men nowadays, for reasons known to all, have lost the sense 
of regularity in their physical functions and also that of balance 
between the latter and their intellectual and animistic powers. On 
the one side are the arts and sciences; on the other, sports and manual 
tasks. The teacher of the future has for his aim, ‘ thanks to an 
** education ’’ by means of ordered movement of the body in time and 
space,’ to fling a wide bridge across the gulf separating the mind and 
the body of present-day man. 

The study and comparison of general muscular sensations and of 
the sensations produced by sound create a beneficent complicity 
between the imagination of gradations and plastic (tactile when 
dealing with instrumental interpretation) execution and also between 
muscular imagination and the sound resultant. 
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Before permitting the isolated movements of the limbs, we must 
acquire freedom of the entire organism, equal skill in each limb, an 
instinct of order both psychological and physiological which facilitates 
the movement by preparing its innervation at the right time. This 
innervation must act as an anacrusis and must not take place at the 
moment of the performance itself. Most pianistic arrhythmies result 
from innervations produced either too soon or too late, from the 
contest between different imnervations, from the participation of 
unnecessary innervations in a Necessary one. 

Every rhythm is linked on to some other rhythm. Every phrase 
may be split up into smaller phrases which should link together 
rhythmically, should balance and harmonise. The phrase itself should 
be led up to, and then linked on to, the following one, in harmonious 
and balanced manner, so that the ensemble of these phrases consti- 
tutes a rhythmically organised whole. The disposition of each of the 
parts of the ensemble ensures the general arrangement and, 
reciprocally, the exact valuation of the great general rhythm ensures a 
definite réle for each of its parts. How many musicians there are 
who do not completely terminate a first phrase, preoccupied as they 
are with the playing of the following one! Others linger over the 
playing of the first and think of the following phrase only at the very 
moment they attack it—thus bringing into conflict two different 
innervations. 

This conflict is also frequently the cause of the difficulty experienced 
by certain pupils in sight-reading, not only in the case of the piano 
but in that of string instruments, the notes of which are written in 
only one stave. In certain cases it is the fingers (or the arms) which 
remain, as it were, ‘ suspended’ to the note, even though the eyes 
have already seen the note to be plaved next. In other instances, 
it is the eyes that cannot move quickly enough. For the same 
reasons, the pianist, who is hostile to polyrhythms and dissociations, 
is prevented by his arrhythmy from playing the notes and chords 
written on two superimposed staves. The eye, or the hand, remains 
suspended to the upper stave and reaches the lower one too late, or 
vice versa. To facilitate the reading of music, the arm must be taught 
to relax in such a way as to move at the right time, and the eye must 
be taught to move freely and rapidly in space. It is due to the same 
kind of exercise that the pianist will succeed in pressing the pedal at 
the right moment to prevent a chord from continuing whilst the hand 
has already left the keys in order to produce another sound. It is 
general exercises in the independent working of feet and hands that 
will ensure for the organist simultaneity in attacking sounds. 
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Thus it will be seen that a general rhythmic education is necessary 
for the pupil instrumentalist, before entering upon studies in specialised 
rhythmies. If you would restore a worn-out garment, you do not 
begin by removing a separate little stain ; you first proceed to a general 
cleaning, and only afterwards do you trouble about minor details. 
When you take a bath, you do not begin by washing the end of your 
nose. It is the same as regards the cure of arrhythmy. The educator 
—one might say the doctor—will attempt to ‘ rhythmise ’ the fingers 
only after having rhythmised the hand, to rhythmise the hand only 
after having rhythmised the arm, the shoulder, the trunk, the 
diaphragm, the legs (both walking and standing), in a word, the whole 
body. Needless to say, after rhythmisation and harmonisation of the 
entire muscular apparatus and the nervous system, it will be necessary 
to deal specially with keeping in order the isolated limbs, consequently 
the piano teacher must not be ignorant of the general rhythmic 
studies of his pupil. 

As temperaments are of infinite variety and it is the ensemble of 
the motor manifestations that reveals the ensemble of the particu- 
larities of temperament, a specialised rhythmic instruction should be 
something more than the continuation of a fundamental rhythmic 
instruction. It seems to me indispensable that the teacher of the 
piano, or of any other instrument, should have made a full and 
complete study of rhythmics (which is but seldom the case in schools 
of music), just as the future composer of music can only begin studies 
in harmony after a general study of ear development, or the 
mathematics master must have perfectly acquainted himself with the 
laws of arithmetic. Is it not extraordinary—I cannot repeat it too 
often—that a conductor is not expected to study corporal rhythmics, 
seeing that he has to conduct the music with his body? And is it not 
a very significant fact that many a talented instrumentalist shows 
himself to be, as we have just said, a clumsy and ungainly conductor, 
and that a composer of ballet music may be unable to dance in time? 
Indeed, there is nothing more ridiculous than to find certain 
musicians composing dance tunes whilst they are at the same time 
unacquainted with the motor resources of the human body; or, on 
the other hand, to find dancers giving a corporal interpretation of 
music which their utter ignorance of music laws and sensations 
prevents them from analysing and experiencing, from interpreting 
and reviving? 

The lyric tragedian may be arrhythmic not only in attitudes and 
gestures but also in his very singing. Excessive contraction or 
relaxation in throat, neck and shoulders may call forth wrong notes, 
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or guttural or nasal sounds. Lack of freedom and flexibility in 
successive muscular contractions, as also the intervention of ill-timed 
contractions, results in a lack of unity in style, of conjunction in 
sequence of sounds, of uniformity in dynamic and agogic gradations. 
The inadequate sensitiveness of the mucous membranes (lips, tongue), 
the uneven disposition of the teeth, impede clearness of articulation, 
correctness of pronunciation, steadiness in attacking a note. Finally, 
the lack of suppleness or power in the diaphragm imperils general 
security in singing and liberty in phrasing. 

But the arrhythmy of the opera singer is most evident—and how 
often is this the case!—in walking and in the sequence of gestures 
and attitudes. The lack of sensitiveness in the muscular centres, 
the defective harmonisation of inhibitions, makes the gait uncertain, 
gives heaviness to movements of the arms, and prevents arms and 
legs from blending and separating their various movements. The 
ill-regulated nervous system of the artist does not enable him to 
equalise the exchange and the succession of his movements. It 
endangers his equilibrium when standing still and in slow walking, 
making him wholly dependent in the associated movements of arms 
and legs, of trunk and head, of speech and gait, of voice and gesture. 
This lack of co-ordination between the various means of bodily 
expression, this state of general or localised arrhythmy, are 
antagonistic to the establishment of a musico-plastic harmony. They 
create a separation between the vocal act and the other muscular 
manifestations. 

In opera classes one should thoroughly study the relations between 
songs and words, between musical feeling and sound expression, 
between the sense of sounds and dynamics and the muscular sense 
which gives sensibility and vibration to the entire organism. More 
than any other limb, the hand, which plays the first réle in executing 
the most varied motor symphonies, needs a complete rhythmic 
education for establishing the final qualities of elasticity, flexibility 
and power. The automatisms of the fingers should harmonise with 
those of the wrist, the elbow and the arm; they should be susceptible 
of immediate interruption or modification. The movements of the 
various parts of the hand and the arm should be capable of free 
association, separation and contrast, both in their spatial orientation 
and in their energy and gradation. 

The kind of arrhythmy that we often have occasion to observe in 
the theatre singer is naturally found also in the lawyer and the priest, 
in all public speakers; as a rule it is the result, in gesticulation and 
successive attitudes, of arbitrary and useless movements, also of 
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ignorance of the most natural starting-point of a movement. The most 
skilful workman is the one who handles his tool most naturally, who 
holds it aright in his hand and varies the way of holding it according 
to the place occupied by the object on which he is working. Does not 
the awkwardness of an inexperienced surgeon sometimes result from 
the wrong position of the hand holding the instrument before the 
patient’s attitude and the seat of the trouble? A speaker who has 
received the necessary rhythmic education will gesticulate harmoniously, 
though without straining after harmony and grace of movement, just 
because he instinctively uses only the necessary muscles: hence 
absence of effort and the acquiring of permanent balance. In 
expressing his thoughts, his gestures will function immediately and 
convincingly, for the one to whom they are addressed and whom it is 
his object to convince notices not the slightest hesitation or muscular 
conflict. On the other hand, how many public speakers there are who 
never cease gesticulating in the hope of hitting upon the persuasive 
gesture? How many there are who simply give an impression of 
excitement because they have not hit upon the right and natural 
gesture ? 

When a number of articles have been placed without any order in 
the drawers of a chest, the poor fellow who is looking for some 
particular object is obliged to open hurriedly one drawer after another 
and to scatter their contents all about, while his gestures become 
more and more hurried and impatient, his mind is flurried and his 
nerves are on edge, his eyes flash and from time to time his trembling 
lips give utterance to words that he regrets. 

To return to musicians, however, performing artists are not the 
only ones to be occasionally afflicted with arrhythmy. We find that it 
also afflicts certain arbiters of our musical life, critics whose articles 
reveal a struggle between temperament and character, lack of balance 
in advocating opinions, discord between sensations and feelings, a 
want of sequence in judgments. Some receive different impressions 
of the same work, according as they listen to it before or after dinner, 
on a rainy or a moonlit evening. One who is favourably impressed 
by the first few pages of a musical composition is suddenly repelled 
by a sequence of chords, and the rest of the work is henceforth of no 
interest to him. Another is attracted only by certain elements of the 
music, whilst yet another, on first hearing a piece of music, receives 
nothing but an impression of confusion, succeeding only retrospectively 
in forming a clear notion of the plan of the work, and vice versa. We 
are all acquainted with the fantastical critic who unreasonably changes 
his mind, indulges in incoherent nonsense, either cannot, or will not, 
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explain the why and wherefore of his opinions, writes and reprimands 
vehemently and indiscriminately in his attempt to calm himself. How 
many articles have been written in rubato style where we find the 
terms succeeding one another without any logical concatenation or 
balance, where the mind judges in one direction and the nervous 
system in another, where the reason says ‘ yes,’ the heart says 
* perhaps,’ and the stomach says ‘ no ’? 

On the ensemble of the motor possibilities of the body, on the skill 
of each limb and of the allied limbs, depends the establishment of the 
general effect and of its particular manifestations. Another harmoni- 
sation is involved, that of the actions depending on concentration and 
of those that manifest impulsively beneath the spontaneous influence 
of nervous forces. No sooner do nervous manifestations escape control 
than they lose their security both in time and in energy. When the 
nervous system is excited, rhythmic achievement becomes pronounced, 
though it risks losing clarity, conciseness and orderly arrangement. 
How many people have quick brains but flabby bodies, a clear 
intellect though their muscular actions are disordered and unforeseen, 
generous and powerful ideas along with a thick utterance and an 
inaccurate articulation. What a cruel hard-hearted nature it is that 
bestows upon human beings simultaneous affirmations and negations. 
And how blessed is that education which enables man to harmonise 
his volitions and his powers, to convert his defects into capacities and 
to gain authority without contradicting himself. 


E. 
Trans. by F. Rormwet. 
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MADDALENA LOMBARDINI, MADAME SYRMEN 


Parr I 


MapDDALENA, THE VIOLINIST 


MappaLena LOMBARDINI was a minor character of eighteenth century 
music, and I have spent a long time composing paragraphs to show 
why minor characters are important. I have said they give the level 
of a period from which to measure the heights attained by the men 
of genius: I have said the minor musicians are often experimenters : 
I have even said Maddalena was a pioneer of the twentieth century 
women’s movement! But really I am interested in her just because 
she insisted on ‘ coming alive’ to my imagination (like the play- 
things in Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem) and because the eighteenth 
century has for me the glamour of a fairyland. Here is Maddalena’s 
story, so far as I know it. 

She was a Venetian girl, born in that sea-bright city about the 
middle of 1785. Viewed retrospectively, Venice appears to us as the 
focal point for a great school of painting. In the eighteenth century 
it was also one of the great musical centres of the world. 

The city resounded with singing; music came as naturally as sun 
or moon. ‘ The passion of the nation for this Art is inconceivable,’ 
wrote a traveller (de Brosses) in 1789-40. The churches, with St. 
Mark’s as chief, were notable centres. Opera was favoured to a 
degree that kept four theatres open simultaneously. By a coincidenée 
the great Conservatori or training schools of music for girls also 
numbered four—the Pieta, the Mendicanti, the Ospedaletto, and the 
Incurabili. These rose from a philanthropic foundation to a musical 
development so important that famous musicians vied for their 
directorships—a circumstance the more striking because originally 
the pupils were required to show, not music, but Venetian birth, 
poverty and ill-health (!) as their qualifications for admission, the 
Mendicanti adding the condition of orphanhood. After the girls had 
completed their education they were dowered by the State either for 
marriage or the convent. 

The Mendicanti had begun darkly as a leper hospital in the 
thirteenth century. In Maddalena’s time it hummed like a hive of 
melodious bees. The girls, numbering between sixty and eighty, were 
divided into two classes, Those gufficiently advanced, called the 
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‘ provetti,’ were expected to teach the ‘ novices,’ their juniors, those 
rudiments of music which they had themselves lately learned. Over 
all presided the Maestro. 

The curriculum would have horrified the Victorians. Besides 
playing the more familiar instruments of violin, harpsichord and 
organ, the girls tackled all the orchestral instruments of the day, 
including the flute, oboe, bassoon and violoncello or basse. They 
learnt to conduct, they sang recitatives, solos, and choruses in three 
parts—sang everything in fact except tenor and bass! Even the 
tenor was to some extent replaced by the deep notes developed by 
their lowest contraltos. Just the education to produce an all-round 
type of musicianship, and it explains Maddalena’s versatility in later 
years. 

The Piet&é was reputed to excel in instrumental music. The 
Mendicanti, however, bore the palm in vocal music, and when we 
recollect that this period was the zenith of Italian bel canto, it can 
readily be believed that the girls ‘ did not chant, but enchant.’ 


Saturday and Sunday evenings were the great events of the week. 
Then the girls performed ‘ full musical Vespers, or a motet, usually 
written by their own Maestro,’ while on festival days a whole oratorio 
was given. Public interest was intense. The churches of the 
Conservatori were crowded with the most extraordinary audiences 
that have ever graced teaching institutions. Royalties, ambassadors, 
diplomats, nobles, travellers, professional musicians—it was fabulous, 
and Venice divided into factions over the merits of this or that 
favourite singer. The opera artists themselves went to hear and take 
hints. On arrival at the church door, each member of the audience 
was supplied with a wooden chair or stool, also a copy of the libretto 
divided into two parts and printed with a fancy border round the 
title page. Here might be read the names of the singers, and sonnets 
written in their honour. The angelic young musicians themselves, 
however, were hidden by a grille, behind which no man except the 
Maestro might go. But in the eighteenth century rank and diplomacy 
could always achieve the impossible. It is to President de Brosses 
we owe the lively word-picture that ‘ Nothing can be more delightful 
than to see a young and pretty novice dressed in white with a bunch 
of pomegranate flowers behind her ear, conducting an orchestra and 
beating the time! ’ 


The Emperor Joseph II evidently shared this opinion. He and 
his brother, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, visiting the Mendicanti in 
1775, quitted the place reserved for them and essayed to enter the 
choir, The lady janitors, not recognising them, refused admission, 
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What horror when the mistake was discovered. Did the poor ladies 
swoon, I wonder, in best eighteenth century style? However that 
may be the Emperor entered the choir, where he amused himself 
by turning over the music, and even condescended to take part in 
a full chorus ‘ with his own well-modulated voice.’ ’ 

Applause was forbidden. But since audiences are human, these 
discovered a way to mark their approval by drawing in their breath, 
and (more excruciatingly) by shuffling their chairs along the ground. 

The Emperor Joseph’s visit was after Maddalena’s time at the 
Mendicanti, but conditions were otherwise much the same. She too 
must have been a pretty novice in white (whether she was dark-haired 
and doe-eyed, or a red Venetian beauty, no word remains to tell) 
and she showed such musical talent that when she had learnt all 
the Mendicanti could teach, she became a pupil of the great Tartini, 
whose school at Padua was called the ‘ School of the Nations.’ 

By collating Tartini’s own writings and eighteenth century records, 
it is possible to gleam an idea of his methods. Like many great 
teachers he placed much weight on character, knowing well that the 
most brilliant gifts fail unless supported by force of character. He 
once said of Bini, a favourite pupil, ‘ he plays better than myself, and 
I am proud of it, as he is an angel in religion and morals.’ Tartini 
also insisted on pure intonation, employing as a guide in double 
stopping his own acoustic discovery of the third sound or differential 
tone. ‘If you do not hear the bass, your thirds and sixths are not 
in tune,’ he told his pupils. His admiration for the noble style of 
Corelli went to such lengths that ‘ he refused to teach any other music 
to his disciples till they had studied the Opera Quinta, or Solos, of 
Corelli.’ But the best and most famous exposition of his teaching 
was written to Maddalena herself in March, 1760. After apologies for 
delay in his promised letter, he presented the first of his three 
essential parts of a good performance, viz., bowing”) 


Your principal practice and study should, at present, be confined 
to the use and power of the bow, in order to make yourself mistress 
in the execution and expression of whatever can be played or sung, 
within the compass and ability of your instrument. Your first 
study therefore should be the true manner of holding, balancing, 
and pressing the bow lightly, but steadily upon the strings; in 
such manner as that it shall seem to breathe the first tone it 
gives, which must proceed from the friction of the string, and 
not from percussion, as by a blow given with a hammer upon it. 
This depends upon laying the bow lightly upon the strings, at 


Q) My quotations are from the English translation which Dr. Burney 
published as a pamphlet (now very scarce) about a year after the original 
had been printed at Venice in 1770. 
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the first contact, and on gently pressing it afterwards; which, 
if done gradually, can scarce have too much torce given to it, 
because, if the tone is begun with delicacy, there is little danger 
of rendering it afterwards either coarse or harsh. 


This passage, followed by minute technical directions for practising 
in all parts of the bow, throws light on the secret of Tartini’s own 
playing ‘ cantabile and divine ; happy was the scholar who could catch 
any particle of his manner, which seemed a supernatural gift,’ as 


Dr. 


Burney said, quoting Mr. Wiseman of Rome. 


After further discussing bowing, and giving Maddalena an invaluable 
hint by telling her to begin the allegros or ‘ flights ’ sometimes with 
an up-bow, sometimes with a down-bow, Tartini passed on to his 
second division, viz., the left hand. 


‘I have one thing strongly to recommend to you, which will 
suffice for all, and that is, the taking a violin part, either the first 
or second of a concerto, sonata or song, anything will serve the 
purpose, and playing it upon the half-shift, that is, with the first 
finger upon G on the first string’ [what we now call the second 
position] ‘and constantly keeping upon this shift playing the 
whole piece without moving the hand from this situation, unless 
A on the fourth string be wanted, or D upon the first; but in that 
ease, you should afterwards return again to the half-shift, without 
ever moving the hand down to the natural position.’ 


He then instructs her to carry out a similar procedure through 
successive shifts up to what we now call the fifth position ‘ in which, 
when you are firm, you may be said to be mistress of the finger-board.’ 

Tartini’s third ‘ essential part of a good performer’ was the 
shake. 


I would have you practise it slow, moderately fast and quick. . . 
and in practice you have great occasion for these different kinds 
of shakes; for the same shake will not serve with equal propriety 
for a slow movement as for a quick one; but to acquire both at once 
with the same trouble begin with an open string, either the first 
or second . . . sustain the note in a swell and begin the shake 
very slow, encreasing in quickness, by insensible degrees till it 
becomes rapid . . . if you are able to make a good shake with 
the first finger, you will with the greater facility acquire one with 
the second, the third, and the fourth or little finger, with which 
you must practise in a particular manner, as more feeble than 
the rest of its brethren. 


The letter ended by Tartini conveying his respects to Maddalena, 


which I likewise beg of you to present to the Prioress, to Signora 
Teresa, and to Signora Chiara, for all whom T have a sincere regard, 
and believe me to be, with great affection, Your obedient and most 
humble servant, Giuseppe Tartini, 
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This message would seem to show that Maddalena was still living 
in the Mendicanti though she was now a young woman of twenty-five. 
Her gifts as a violinist were remarkable; she showed ability as a 
composer, The world, not the cloister, was her choice. Before long 
she was touring Italy, where * She shone [says Fetis] as the rival of 
Nardini.’ Apparently she had a broad tone, sonorous yet brilliant, 
a graceful style in expressive work, a strong accurate execution in 
passages and ornaments. But (like Nardini) she did not execute 
great difficulties, and if, like Corelli, she sometimes missed a high 
note, she probably did what a famous woman violinist did a century 
later—she * took it with her eyes.’ Maddalena and Teresina Tua 
were both Italians. 

So much youth, charm and talent could not but please. A certain 
Ludovico Syrmen, Maestro di cappella at Santa Maria Maddalena in 
Bergamo, and a good violinist, was indeed very pleased. A courtship 
carried on in that exquisite old town with the Alps for background 
could hardly fail to be romantic. Santa Maria Maddalena was 
abandoned in favour of Maddalena Lombardini, and the next known 
point is that Signor and Signora Syrmen were in Paris, much admired 
at the Concerts Spirituels, Ludovico publishing three trios of his 
composition for two violins and a bass, Maddalena playing her own 
concertos, husband and wife performing together a symphonie 
concertante for two violins, and collaborating in the composition of 
six quartets for two violins, viola, and violoncello. 

These quartets were published in 1769 by Madame Berault, the 
woman publisher possibly feeling interested in the woman composer. 
On the title page the authors are given as ‘ Ludovico e Madelena 
Laura Syrmen.’ Now why that name Laura? Eitner in his Quellen 
Lezikon says sceptically of Madame Syrmen that ‘the Christian 
name Laura I found only in the British Museum catalogue and B, 
Wagener ; otherwise it is missing.” Eitner can never have seen the 
quartets, nor the title page of Napier’s edition of Maddalena’s duets. 
The name Laura is there sure enough! My theory is that Maddalena 
adopted the name out of devotion to Tartini and because she and 
Ludovico knew (as we do) that Tartini usually composed with some 
phrase from Petrarch’s poems kept steadily in his thoughts. What 
more likely than that Maddalena and Ludovico thus linked their work 
to Tartini and to each other, Ludovico regarding her as his Laura? 

From France Maddslena Laura came to England, and made her 
first appearance in January, 1771. Success and engagements flowed 
in. Some of them, then quite ‘ bon-ton,’ now appear barbarous. 
Vandal, as she was, she played a violin concerto between the parts 
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of Handel’s ‘ Judas Maccabeus ’ on February 15 and another concerto 
between the first and second parts of “ The Messiah ’ on February 20. 
By April she became so esteemed that she gave a benefit concert. 
Here, with a prima donna’s idiosyncrasy for excelling in ‘ second 
string ’ accomplishments, she played a concerto on the harpsichord. 
Next year she was again in London, lodging in Half Moon Street, 
publishing her music, playing at all the best concerts, and repeating 
her performance between the parts of ‘ The Messiah ' with a concerto 
by Signor Cirri!! 

This was the height of Maddalena’s fame. She left London in a 
glow of applause and approbation. From then began a pitiful decline. 
Perhaps there were pitiful circumstances to explain it. Ludovico 
Syrmen is never mentioned again. Tartini, her other great inspirer, 
was already dead. She was not the type of woman to progress as an 
artist all through her life. Her playing became old-fashioned, she 
composed no more. She picked up work when and where she could. 
She sang in ‘ Sofonisba and ‘ The Cid’ in London, 1774. Dr. 
Burney passed severe strictures. 


Madame Syrmen, the scholar of Tartini, who was justly admired 
for her polished and expressive manner of playing the violin, 
appeared as a singer in the second woman, but having been first 
woman so long upon her instrument, she degraded herself by 
assuming a character in which, though not destitute of voice and 
taste, she laid no claim to distinction. 


In 1782 she was at the Court Theatre, Dresden, singing small 
parts; in 1785 she made her last appearance (and a failure) at the 
Concerts Spirituels in Paris. Then she went utterly into the 
shadows. Her death and her grave are unknown. 


Part II 


MADDALENA, THE COMPOSER 


Maddalena’s compositions lie in the dust of libraries. Even Mr. 
Alfred Moffat (most tireless of arrangers) reported that ‘ these works, 
though musicianly, have no remarkable features and they are not 
worthy of republication.’ 


That may be. But after having scored some of them from the 
original part books I find them less uninteresting than Mr. Moffat’s 
* faint damns ’ lead one to suppose. Maddalena worked at a time 
when musical form was passing through a critical phase—that is to 
say, during the period between the fina] abandonment of the contra- 
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puntal hypotheses and the ultimate establishment of harmonic tonal 
form by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 


It was the period of which Parry wrote that 


the realisation of this practically new discovery of the elements 
of positive harmonic or tonal form in music must have acted 
like many other fresh discoveries in the realms of art, and tended 
to swamp the other elements of effect; making composers look 
to form rather as ultimate and pre-eminent than as inevitable but 
subsidiary. 

Maddalena’s music is proof-perfect of his words. Her musicianly 
instincts were concentrated upon construction and her melodic impulse 
never flowered. It took a Haydn to see that the ‘ air is the charm 
of music and the invention of a fine melody is a work of genius.’ 
Maddalena was no genius. At best, her themes were graceful; at 
worst, they were hairdressers’ blocks. She could never have written 
a melody with the passionate impulse behind it that has sent some 
tunes by Scottish women singing round the world. 

But she had what is rare among women composers, a sense of 
construction on a large scale, and her instinct was alive to the 
implications of key, balance and contrast. Above all, her attitude 
towards the final movements of her works, and her frequent adoption 
of the then unfamiliar rondo form, give her a place of her own as a 
thinker. She was, for her day, a modernist, an experimental 
composer. Greatly as she revered Tartini, his influence upon her as 
a composer was small. A compass confined to three octaves of the 
violin, here and there a tautological sequence, sometimes a spacious 
melancholy, and once a movement like a Siciliano; these are the only 
traces of Tartini I can find in her works. But of Maddalena’s 
modernist views there is abundant proof. Had key centres to bé 
established? She went for them with the directness of a person 
running in blinkers. Was it desirable to embody the harmonic 
clichés of the day? She crammed them in as lavishly as young 
composers now use crushed seconds. Had conventions to be consulted 
in the ‘ graces’? She reeled them off with the biggest note-spinners 
going. Her music is enmeshed in graces, her rhythms are suffocated, 
till the exasperated reader feels that with one more trill the whole 
world will start twittering. 

Unlike most women composers, Maddalena wrote nothing but instru- 
mental music. Her total known output consists of concertos and 
chamber works. Their common denominator is that all lie ‘ grate- 


(2) For example, Lady John Scott’s ‘ Annie Laurie,’ and ‘Ca’ the yowes,’ 
traditionally attributed to Isabel Pagan. 
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fully ’ for the instruments. When played, they would sound even 
better than they look on paper. Their common fault is that 
Maddalena reproduced her own thematic formule again and again, 
and that she seemed incapable of getting away for any length of time 
from the rhythm of a crotchet followed by a minim, Yet every now 
and then, in the midst of all this lifeless material, there come flashes 
of real imagination, or intuitions of the psychology of design. Then 
Maddalena, the woman of the world, becomes Laura the idealist, and 
Laura is charming. 


Trios. Opus 1. 


Opus numbers in the eighteenth century resemble the pudding of 
which George Meredith said to his parlourmaid ‘Jane, this blancmange 
is as treacherous as the Trojan horse.’ That being the case, 
Maddalena’s opus numbers mean little in relation to the dates of her 
compositions. On interior evidence her six trios for two violins and 
a violoncello obligé seem to be her earliest work. Fétis, Eitner, and 
Grove's Dictionary all list them as opus 1. Grove says they were 
published by Welcker and Genaud, Soho; ‘ Genaud’ being an 
amusing instance of a misprint becoming a mythical person. Welcker, 
who specialised in English and Italian music, never had a partner. 
His title page for Maddalena’s trios reads as follows :— 


Six Trios a deux Violons et Violoncello Obligé composés par 
Madame Lombardini Sirmen Eléve du célébre Tartini de Padoue. 
Oeuvre Premiére. Price 10=6. Printed by Welcker in Gerrard 
Street St. Ann’s Soho. Where may be had the greatest variety of 
New Music by the Most celebrated Authors, &c., &c., &c. 


Fétis adds that these trios were published by Hummel of 
Amsterdam. The edition was probably later than Welcker’s, Hummel 
being well-known as a sort of ‘ pirate’ publisher who never took 
first risks. 

Kach of the trios consists of two movements and is called a sonata. 
Callow music, but not unpleasing. Five of the set are in major keys, 
with cheerful first movements cast in a form more like early sonata 
than late binary, the groups of dominant harmony for the second 
subject and the cadence subject being pretty clearly defined and the 
development sections after the double bar (though close to a reprise 
in the dominant key) leading to a real reprise in the tonic. The second 
movements are more solid than might be expected from the custom 
of the time. Laura, having rightly decided that it was difficult to 
sustain through several movements the imterest of such a slender 
combination as two violins and a ‘cello, fixed her sonatas at two 
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movements apiece. And since the first movements were sizeable 
things she evidently wanted something extended and well-knit to 
balance them for the second. This she accomplished by employing 
a minuetto—then one of the most important ingredients of the Italian 
overture—or a rondo, a form which, though known, had remained 
almost undeveloped until after the time of J. 8. Bach. Sometimes 
she combined the two, linking menuet and rondo into curious, hybrid 
finales. 

Trio No. 1 places her im a favourable light. The opening movement 
is in F major, tempo giusto, the first subject quickly followed by a 
second subject so extremely in C major that the dominant key out- 
weighs the tonic. The development section after the double bar also 
starts in C, and deposits itself on to a long pedal on G, a counterpart 
to a passage in the exposition. Instead of remaining on G, Laura 
presently pushes up to A, then for nine bars lets her parts hover 
between the harmonies of A major and D minor, brings them to a 
pause on A major, and finally—pivoting on the note A—slings them 
direct into the reprise in F—which she further condenses by omitting 
the pedal passage which had been prominently used in the develop- 
ment. Bravo, Laura! The second movement is a pastoral allegretto 
in F major, 6/8, which alternates with a tempo di menuetto in C major 
in a sort of rondo. The exact formula is AB ABABA, 

Sonata IT (C major) has a menuetto and trio as finale. 

Sonata III in D major has for finale a minuetto grazioso, alter- 
nating in A B A B pattern with an allegro assai in 2/4 time. Here 
Laura achieves a nice little bit of thematic allusiveness that I cannot 
resist quoting. The minuetto begins thus : 


Minuetlo Gragioso 


A chromatic figure appears shortly before the double bar in each 
part of the minuetto : 
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Ex2 


She reflects this twice at the end of her alternative allegro and actually 
lets the whole movement end out of the tonic key! 
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Sonata IV (A major) consists of an andante and a short rondo. 

Sonata V (G major) has a long allegro moderato followed by an 
elaborate rondo-menuetto with a contrasting episode in the middle on 
the pattern ABACABA. 

Sonata VI (F minor) stands apart from the rest, since it opens 
with one of the few examples of an emotional mood in Maddalena’s 
music. The mournful lento passes without a break to the finale—a 
menuetto—in F major with an episode (or trio) in the relative minor. 

At their face value these menuets are rambling rather than rhythmic, 
but they grow interesting when we remember that in 1770 (the very 
year in which Welcker published these sonatas) young Mozart—age 
fourteen—was writing to Nannerl from Bologna, ‘ we wished we could 
mtroduce the German gusto in minuets into Italy, because their 
minuets often last as long almost as a whole symphony.’ 
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Concertos. Opus 2. 


I am disposed to rate the six concertos for violin, opus 2, with 
accompaniment for violins, viola, bass, two oboes and two horns as 
Maddalena’s best things. They were published by Hummel of 
Amsterdam, and later (about 1783) were adapted for harpsichord or 
pianoforte and orchestra by Giordani and published by Longman and 
Broderip of London. By the kind help of Professor van den Borren 
I have been able to identify these arrangements as made from the 
two sets of violin concertos wae in each) which Hummel had pub- 
lished respectively as opus 2, Nos. I, II, III, and opus 8, IV, V, VI. 
Whether there were originally three extra concertos forming 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in opus 3 is not quite clear, but the probability is 
that there were never more than six concertos in all; that Hummel 
divided them equally between opus 2 and 3, and that Giordani lumped 
them all together as opus 3. Professor van den Borren thinks it 
most likely that the concertos I, II, III of opus 8 were a reprint of 
opus 2. 

The violin version of the concertos is not in the British Museum, 
but there are copies of Giordani’s arrangement, and from these it 
seems evident that he followed the musical text fairly closely. 

The concertos are in B flat, E, A, C, B flat, and C major respec- 
tively. Each is in classic concerto form, with a long first movement ; 
then a slow movement, well-limned, even a little affecting if nicely 
played; last a longish rondo with graceful subjects of the type that 
reached an apotheosis in early Beethoven. The style is Italian and 
violinistic; ample provision is made for cadenzas, and considering 
their date the concertos were respectable achievements. Spohr might 
almost have written the following, which comes from concerto No. t: 


Concerto No. IV gave me a good laugh because it sounds as if 
Maddalena had been studying ‘ Rule Britannia.’ 
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Concerto No. V has a cloyingly sweet adagio. 
Concerto No. VI has a rondo subject almost Hayduish.. 
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A single concerto extra to these is said to have been published at 
Venice. 


Quartets. Opus 3. 


On the whole we may consider the six string quartets, published in 
1769, as Maddalena’s real opus 3. The title page of Madame Bérault’s 
edition reads as follows :— 


Sei Quartetti a Violino I e II, Viola, e Violoncello Dedicati 
Al Illustrissimo Signor Conte Benevento Di Sant. Raffaelle e 
composti da Ludovico e Madelena Laura Syrmen. Prix 9. Opera 
Ill A Paris. Chez Madame Bérault Mde. de Musique rue de 
Comedie francaise Faubourg St. Germain au Dieu de |’harmonie 
Et aux adresses ordinaires. A. P. D. R. Ecrit par Richomme. 


The illustrious Signor Conte mentioned here was an ‘ Amatore 
Virtuoso di Torino * who composed violin duets himself. 

Like her trios, Maddalena’s quartets are all in two movements, the 
sole exception being again in F minor, with its movements (largo, 
allegro, largo, minuetto, contrasting minuet) following each other 
without break. These are the traits of a French overture ; Maddalena 
may well have wished to please the Parisians. As to general character, 
the quartets are simple in style, transparent in part-writing, and not 
unskilful. The first violin has the most interesting part, but the 
second is far from a dummy; the details for viola and cello are 
designed to get a maximum effect from elementary means. As usual 
Maddalena’s conventionality is relieved by touches of Laura's 
imagination. For example, in quartetto I, in E flat major, the second 
subject of the andante is neatly scored. 
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F Andante ma con poco di molto 


Both here and in the finale of quartetto IT (in B flat), with its 


quaint ‘ fake fuguing * on a post-horn theme, one can see how utterly 


true fugue had fallen out of fashion. 
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Quartetto III (G minor) has the Scotch snap in its first movement 
and in its second a charming Italian pastoral tune. 
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Ex9 
Sostenuto 


Quartetto IV (B flat) has a minuetto with a contrasting section in 
the style of a moto perpetuo for the first violin. 
Quartetto V (F minor), already described, opens thus : 


Ex 10 


Quartetto VI (E major) is the least interesting of the set. 


Dvurrs ror Two Viouins. Opus 4. 

Last and least come Maddalena’s six duets for two violins alone. 
No one has ever composed a great work in this genre ; probably no one 
ever will; Maddalena certainly was not equal to inventing music that 
conquered the tedium. But she showed more flair for psychology than 
Spohr when she limited her ‘ Sonatas’ (as she called them) to two 
movements apiece, and as ten out of the twelve movements are quick, 
her duets are comparatively soon over. All are in cheerful major keys 
and moods (Ef flat, D, B flat, E, A, C). As usual Maddalena’s 
percentage of minuets is large, her percentage of emotion small. The 
larghetto of the D major sonata is about the one example of sentiment 
as against formal energy. 
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Ex tt 
Larghetto 


Viol 


She constantly produced easy, grateful sounds from the two instru- 
ments, and he: double stoppings, forming three-part harmony, are 
ingeniously managed. 

Maddalena, I think, wrote the duets for herself and Ludovico. She 
gave the first violin a luscious part; Ludovico came off less well. 
Formerly when she composed her trios, the second violin was mainly 
a reflection of the first violin in thirds or sixths. Later, in the 
quartets, Ludovico seems to have seen to it that he had a fairly 
interesting part as second violin, Now in the duets he became a 
background, worrying away at Alberti basses, repetition notes, and 
stuffing—who could be enthusiastic? I suspect that second fiddle 
business got too much for him altogether. 

The duets enjoyed some popularity. William Napier of London 
published them in an edition ‘ Most humbly Dedicated to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester by his Royal Highnesses devoted 
humble servant Maddalena Laura Syrmen.’ 

Ritner, in his Quellen Lexikon, surmises these duets are the same 
as those brought out by J. J. Hummel of Amsterdam. Knowing 
Hummel's habits, I should say they are. B. Hummel of the Hague 
also published them as Six Sonatas & Deux Violons. Eitner rather 
implied these were fresh works, but thanks to the kindness of 
Professor Dr. Johannes Wolf (who lately sent me particulars of the 
rare copy now in the Prussian State Library) I have proof that Grove 
is right in identifying them with the duets published by Napier. 
Hummel (Hague) adorned his edition with a portrait of the composer. 
Thanks to Professor Wolf I have a description. Within a medallion 
frame, Maddalena appears ‘with violin and bow in her left hand, a pen 
in her right hand,’ composing as it seems, says Professor Wolf, while 
outside the frame is a figure of ‘ the genius, who, kneeling on clouds, 
presents a lyre.’ 

That is how Maddalena would wish to be remembered. With the 
‘ genius ’ kneeling before her, let us take our leave. 


Manion M, Scorr. 
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Bd.3. Das Instrumental-konzert, von 
Hans Engel. pp. xiv. 612. Breitkopf. 
1932, 13M. 

Concerts. Pinthus, G.: Das 
Konzertleben in Deutschland. Ein 
Abriss seiner Entwicklung bis zum 
Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts. , 
156. Hietz & Cie: Leipzig, Strassburg, 
1932. 8 M. [Sammlung musik- 
wissenschaftlicher Abhandlungen. Bd. 
8.) 

Prime-Stevenson, Edward: A Reper- 
tory of One Hundred Symphonic 
Programmes. pp. 205. A. li. Mayhew: 
Chelsea, 1933 12/-. 

Contemporary Music. Bekker, Paul: 
Briefe an  zeitgendssische Musiker. 
pp. 191. Hesse: Berlin-Schéneberg, 
1932. 3.30 M. [Max Hesses Hand- 
biicher. no, 98.} 

Saminsky, Lazare: Music of our 
Day. Essentials and prophecies. pp. 
vi. 313. T. Y. Crowell Co.: New 
York, 1932. 3§. 

Contemporary Music. See also under 


Education. 
Shafter, Alfred M.: 


Copyright. 
Musical Copyright. . Introduction by 


John Henry Wigmore. pp. xv. 461. 
Callaghan & Co.: Chicago, 1932. 
Danish Music. Balzer, J.: Biblio- 


grafi over Danske Komponister. pp. 64. 
Dansk Komponist-Foreniging : Copen- 
hagen, 1932. 

. Moser, H. J.: Musik- 
lexikon. 1. pp. 64. Hesse: 
Berlin, 1932. 1M. {In course of 
publication in instalments.]} 

A Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
50. D. Clayton: Croydon, 1932. 
6/-. 

Donizetti. Massarani, R.: ‘Don 
Pasquale’ diG. Donizetti. Formiggini : 
Rome, 1931. 51. 

Massarani, R.: ‘L’Elisiy d' amore’ 
di G. Donizetti, Formiggini: Rome, 
1931. 5L. 

Education, Fischer, Hans: Die 
Sonatenform in der Schule. pp. 80. 
Schauenburg: Lahr, 1932. 3.50 M. 
[Beitrage zur Schulmusik. Heft 8.} 


Kiihn, Walter: Deutsche Einheits- 
tonnamen. pp. 63. Verleg der 
Musikerziehung: Kd6nigsberg, 1933. 
1.70 M. 

Roy, Otto: Neue Musik im 
Unterricht. pp. 48. Schauenburg: 
Lahr, 1932. 2 M. ([Beitrage zur 
Schulmusik. Heft 7.] 

Elgar. Porte, John F.: Elgar and 
his Music. With a foreword by Sir 
Landon Ronald. pp. 106. Pitman. 
1933. 5/-. 

Elgar, Edward: Falstaff, by Edward 
Elgar. Analytical essay by the com- 
poser. Novello, 1933. 6d. 

Flute. Ziemann-Molitor, H. & E.: 
Die C-Fléte, System Ziemann-Molitor. 
Charakteristik ihrer Bauart und 
Greifweise mit Grifftabelle. Thr 
Wesenunterschied von Block-und 
Czakanfléte. pp. 8. Ziemann-Molitor : 
Hamburg, 1933. 60 pf. 

Form. Macpherson, Stewart : Studies 
in Phrasing and Form. pp. 1627, 
Joseph Williams. 1933. 4/6. 

Fugue. Apel, Willi: Die Fuge. 
pp. 28 4. Gemeinniitzige Vereinigung 
zur Pflege deutscher Kunst: Berlin, 
1932. [A reprint of 5 wireless talks.) 

Gerstberger, K.: Kleines 
Handbuch der Musik. 888. 
Barenreiter-Verlag: Kassel, 1933. 
1.80 M. 

Krehl, S.: Ail 
3. Auflage. Grundlegend umgearbeitet 
pp. 180. W.de 
Gruyter: Berlin, Leipzig, 1933. 1.62 M. 
(Sammlung Géschen. 220.) 

German Music. Kiihn, W.: Die 
deutsche Tonkunst im Aufbau der 
deutschen Kultur. Ein musikkulturelles 


Aufbauprogramm. . 92. Verlag der 
Musikerziehung : Onigsberg, 1982. 
2.70 M. 


Goethe, Foos, A,: Musik wm Goethe. 
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p. 159. Impr. coopérative Luxem- 

urgeoise: Esch-Alzette, 1932. 

Schramm, E.: Goethes  religidse 
Deutung der Musik. pp.16. Verlag 
Freie Religion : Mainz, 1932. 30 pf. 
{Der neue religidse Mensch. Volks- 
tiimliche Schriften zur Verbreitung 
treligidser Wahrhaftigkeit.} 

Gramophone. Wolff, C.: Disques. 
(Répertoire méthodique du phono- 
graphe.) pp. 580. Pierre Roger: 
Paris, 19338. 30 fr. 

Gregorian Chant. Bruning, E.: 
Het gregoriaans handboek voor kerk- 
zangers, koorleiders en  organisten. 
Met een Voorwoort van Pastoor Toon 
Hansen. pp. 225. Maatschappij St. 
Jan de Evangelist : Doornik, 1931. 

Sufiol, Dom Gregor: Gregorianischer 
Choral nach dey Schule von Solesmes. 
Ins Deutsche iibertragen von Dr. 
Franz Kosch. pp. 220. Société de 
St. Jean |’ Evangeliste: Tournai, 
1932. 2M. 

Groth. Groth, Klaus: Klaus Groth 
und die Musik. lErinnerungen an 
Johannes Brahms, Briefe, Gedichte 
und Aufzeichnungen, nebst einem 
Verzeichnis von Vertonungen Groths- 
cher Dichtungen, herausgegeben von 
Dr. Heinrich Miesner. pp. 148. 
Heider Anzeiger: Heide, 1933. 3.20 M. 
[Beitrage zur Heimat- und Wohlfabhrts- 
kunde. Heft 12.) 

Guerrini. Frangapane, P.: Guido 
Guerrini e i suoi poemi  sinfonici. 
pp. 29. F. Le Monnier: Florence, 
1932. 21. 

Harmony. Howard, Walther: 
Wissenschaftliche Harmonielehre des 
Kiinstlers. Tl. 1. Ton-, Intervall- 
und Akkordmelodie-Lehre. pp. vi. 
273. Verlag fiir Kultur und Kunst: 
Berlin, 1932. 6.50M. [Bd. 3 of the 
author’s ‘ Zur systematisch-kiinstleris- 
chen Erziehung.’) 

Haydn. Kraus, Hedwig & Geiringer, 
Karl: Fithrer durch die Joseph Haydn 
Kollektion im Museum der Gesellschaft 
fiir Musikfreunde in Wien, 2. Auflage. 
pp. 56. Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde : 
Vienna, 1932. 1M. 

Machaczek, Franz: Das Haydnhaus 
in Rohrau. Josef Haydn und seine 
Familie. pp. 9. R. Winkelmann: 
Hainburg an der Donau, 1932. 15S. 
{From ‘ Niederésterreichischer Grenz- 
boten.’] 

History. Bauer, Marion & Peyser, 
Ethel: Music through the Ages. pp. 
572, Putnam. 1933. 16/-. 

Dauter, Hans: Musikgeschichte in 
graphischer Darstellung. [6 plates.] 
—— & Wendler: Leipzig, 1932. 
4.20 M. 


Venezian, Giulio : Storia della musica. 
Venti lezioni. pp.79. Edizioni Celvi : 
Trieste, 1982. 

Hungarian Music. Haraszti, Emile : 
La Musique hongroise. pp. 128. 
H. Laurens: Paris, 1933. 18 fr. 
{Les Musiciens célébres.] 

Hymns. Brawley, Benjamin; His- 
tory of the English Hymn. pp. 256. 
Abingdon Press: New York, 1932. 


Instruments. Dick, Friedrich : 
Bezeichnungen fiir Saiten- und Schlag- 
instrumente in der altfranzdsischen 
Literatur. p. 147. Romanisches 
Seminar: Giessen, 1932. [Giessener 
Beitrage zur romanischen Philologie. 
Heft 25.] 

Jazz. Baresel, Alfred & Gebhardt, 
Rio: Jazz-Klavierschule. Die neue 
Klaviervirtuositat. 2 bereicherte Au- 
flage. pp. 81. ff.5. W. Zimmermann: 
Leipzig, 1932. 6M. 

Kalman. Bistron, Julius: Emmerich 
Kdimdn. Mit einer autobiographischen 
Skizze der Jugendjahre von Emmerich 
K4lman. illus. pp. 223. 22. Karc- 
zag: Leipzig, 1932. 3M. 

Key. Beckh, Hermann: Vom 
geistigen Wesen der Tonarten. 3. 
wesentlich vermehrte und verbesserte 
Auflage. pp. 46. fl. 3. Preuss and 
Jiinger: Breslau, 1932. 

Liszt. Raabe, Peter: Weimarer 
Lisztstatten. illus. pp. 7. Béhlau: 
Weimar, 1932. 2.50 M. (Gabe fiir 
die Mitglieder des Franz-Liszt-Bundes. 
3. 
Confalonieri, G.: L’Opera 
di Adriano Lualdi. Edizioni ‘ Alpes’: 
Milano, 1932. 8 L. 

Lute. Farmer, Henry George: An 
Old Moorish Lute Tutor. Edited, with 
translations, commentary and an 
appendix, by H. G. Farmer. Civic 
Press: Glasgow, 1933. 5/6. 

Mahler. Mahler, Gustav: Das Lied 
von der Erde. Eine Symphonie fiir 
eine Tenor- und eine Alt- oder Bari- 
tonstimme und Orchester. Ein Fiihrer 
durch das Werk mit Gesangtexten und 
zahlreichen Notenbeispielen von Hein- 
rich Kralik. pp. 31. Steyrermiihl: 
Wien, 1933. 50Groschen. [Tagblatt- 
bibliothek, No. 959.) 

Military Music. Wood, Walter: 
The Romance of Regimental Marches. 
pp. 86. William Clowes, 1932. 6/-. 

Miscellaneous. Mottini, G. Edoardo: 
La Donna e la musica. Con incisioni. 
pp. 294. A. Vallardi: Milan, 1931. 
10 L. 

Rebois, Henri: Les Grands Prix 
de Rome de Musique. pp. 182. Firmin- 
Didot: Paris, 1932. 10 fr. 
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Rolandi, U. Medicina e musica. E. 
Cavalleri: Como, 1932. 

Mozart. Béhme, Erdmann Werner: 
Mozart in der schénen Literatur. Eine 
motivgeschichtliche Abhandlung mit 
einer iiber 500 Werke umfassenden 
Bibliographie. pp. 179-299. Bamberg: 
Greifswald, 1932. 4.50 M. [From the 
‘Bericht iiber die musikwissen- 
schaftliche Tagung der Internationalen 
Stiftung Mozarteum. 

Davenport, Marcia: Mozarl. pp. 
243. Heinemann. 1933, 12/6. 

Deutsch, Otto Erich: Mozart und 
die Wiener Logen. Zur Geschichte 
seiner Freimaurer-Kompositionen. Mit 
12 Abbildungen und 7 Vignetten. 
Herausgegeben von der Grossloge von 
Wien. pp. 35. Verlag der Wiener 
Freimaurer-Zeitung: Wien, 1932. 35S. 

Ghéon, Henri: Promenades avec 
Mozart. I,’homme, l'ceuyre, le pays. 
illus. pp. 484. Desclée de Brouwer 
and Cie: Paris, 1932. 30 fr. 

Howard, Walther; W. A. Mozart, 
C-Moll Fantasie. Kin Kapitel Formen- 
lehre, pp. 48. Verlag fiir Kultur und 
Kunst: Berlin, 1932. 90 pf. ([No. 2 
of the author’s ‘ Der kleine Hauskon- 
zert-Fiihrer.’} 

Lortzing, Albert: Szenen aus Mo- 
zavis Leben. Singspielin 1 Akt mit 
Melodien aus dessen Werken versehen. 
Herausgegeben yon Prof. Dr. Arthur 
Bankwitz. libretto.} pp. 44. 
Afa-Verlag; Hans Diinnebeil: Berlin, 
1932. 60 pf. 

Muehimann. Miihlmann, Adolf: A 


grobber Koll. Erinnerungen. (Der 
Werdegang eines Opernsangers.) pp. 
323. Gutenberg Press: Chicago, 1932. 


Naples. Santagata, E.: // Museo 
storico musicale di‘ S. Pietro a Majella,’ 
Con 155 fotografie fuori testo. Tip. 
F. Giannini: Napoli, 1931. 

Notation. Brandstaeter, A. and 
Czychy, Fritz: Internationales Punkt- 
Musikschrift-System nach den Ergeb- 
nissen der Pariser Verhandlungen im 
April, 1929. Deutsche Ausgabe, 
genehmigt von den 8. Deutschen 
Blinden-Wohlfahrtstag zu Niirnberg 
im Juli 1930. pp. 93. Verein zur 
Férderung der Blindenbildung. Hann- 
over-Kirchrode, 1931. 

Ochs. Singer, Kurt: Siegfried Ochs, 
der Begriinder des Philharmonischen 
Chors. illus. pp. 34. Werk-Verlag: 
Berlin, 1933 [1932]. 1.20 M. (Schrif- 
ten zur Musik. 3.] 

Opera. Arnals, Alexander d’: Der 
Operndarsteller. Lehrgang zur musik- 
alischen Darstellung in der Oper. 
illus. pp. 114. Bote & Bock: Berlin, 
1932. 


Vol. XIV. 


Kruse, Georg Richard: Reclams 
Opernfiihrer. 4. erweiterte Auflage. 
pp. 653. Reclam: Leipzig, 1933. 
2.10 M. {[Reclams Universalbiblio- 
thek. 6892/96a.] 

Stefan, Paul: Die Wiener Oper. 
Ihre Geschichte von den Anfangen bis 
in die neueste Zeit. illus. pp. 103. 
Augarten-Verlag : Wien, Leipzig, 1932. 
1 80 M. 

Wir von dey Oper. Fin kritisches 
Theater-Bilderbuch herausgegeben von 
Walter Firner. Ejinleitung: Oskar 
Bie. Mit 40 Portraitstudien in Kup- 
fertiefdruck mach Original-Aufnah- 
men von Walter Firner. pp. 126. 
Bruckmann: Miinchen, 1932. 3.80 M. 

Zuckerkandl, Viktor: Musikalische 
Gestaltung der grossen Opernpartien. 
Jugendlich-dramatisches Fach. pp. 
xvi. 299. ff. 6. M. Hesse: Berlin, 
1932. 5.50 M. [Max Hesses Hand- 
biicher. No. 

Organ. Birtner, Herbert: Die 
Probleme der Orgelbewegung. pp. 35. 
G. C. B. Mohr: Tiibingen, 1932. [An 
offprint from the ‘ Theologische Runds- 
chau.’} 

Elis, Carl: Orgelwdrterbuch. pp. 148- 
Barenreiter-Verlag: Kassel, 1983. 
2.40 M. 

Palandt, Ernst: Organographia his- 
torica Cellensis. Ein Beitrag zur 
Celler Heimatkunde mit 7 Tafeln und 
9 Textabbildungen. (Herausgegeben 
mit Unterstiitzung des Hermann 
Roemer-Museums in Hildesheim). pp. 
105. Gerstenberg: Hildesheim, 1932 
6 M. 

Weber, Robert: Die Orgeln von 
Joseph Gabler und Johannes Nepomuk 
Holzhey. Yin Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des ober-schwiabischen Orgelbaues im 
18. Jahrhundeit. pp 153. Ginger; 
Weilheim-Teck, 1931 [A Tiibingen 
dissertation. } 

Piano. Bardas, Willy: De la 
Psychologie en technique pianistique. 
Traduction par Laniel Hamm, A. 
Rehonet;: Paris, 1932. 

Gebhard-Elsass, Hans: 
Studien fiir den Ausdruck am Klavier, 
pp. 80. Tukan-Verlag : Miinchen, 1932. 
3.50 M, 

Plain Chant. Piccolo catechismo del 
canto ecclesiastico ad uso delle scuole 
cantorum, dei seminari e delle associaz- 
toni cattoliche giovanili. pp. 112. La 
Cartolibriaria: Belluno, 1932. 

Psychology. lLamparter, Paul: Die 
Musikalitdt in thren Beziehungen zur 
Grundstruktur der Persénlichkeit. 

v. 216. J. A. Barth: Leipzig, 1922. 
{From Experimentalische Beitrage zur 
Typenkunde, Band 3 = Erganzungs- 
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band 22 zur Zeitschrift fiir Psycho- 
logie. 1932.) 

Purcell. Espindéds, Victor: Las 
Realizaciones musicales del Quijote. 
Enrique Purcell y su ‘ Comical History 
of Don Quixote.’ [Revista de la 
Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo (Madrid), 
afio x, nam. 37, pp. 34-62. (Jan. 
1933.)] 

Recorder. Tuju-Blockflite. Das 
Blasinstrument der Kenner und 
liebhaber alter Musik. pp. 16. 
H. Moeck: Celle, 1932. 

Rinck. Donat, Friedrich-Wilhelm : 
Christian Heinrich Rinck und die 
Orgelmusik seiner Zeit. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der deutschen pro- 
testantischen Kirchenmusik um 1800. 

. 104. xxvi. Theine & Teitsch: 
Bad Oeynhausen, 1933.3 M. [A 
Heidelberg Dissertation. ] 

Rore. Musiol, Josef: Cyprian de 
Rore, ein Meister der venezianischen 
Schule. pp. 33. Klinz: Halle (Saale), 
1932. (Breslau Phil. Diss.} 

Song. Lehuraux, Léon: Chants et 
chansons de l’armée d’ Afrique. P. et G. 
Soubiran: Paris, 1933. 18 fr. 

Stravinsky. Handschin, Jacques: 
Igor Strawinski. Versuch einer Einfiih- 
rung. pp 38. Hug & Co.: Ziirich u. 
Teipzig, 1933. M. 3.20. (Neujahr- 
blatt der Allgemeinen Musikgesell- 
schaft in Ziirich. 121.) 

Swiss Music. Die Schweiz, die singt. 
Illustrierte Geschichte des Volksliedes, 
des Chorgesanges und der Festspiele 
in der Schweiz. Herausgegeben von 
Paul Budry. Rentsch: Erlenbach, 
bei Ziirich, 1932, 23 M. 

Verdi. Mila, Massimo: J/ Melo- 
dramma di Verdi. pp. 157. G. 
Laterzi e figli: Bari, 1938. 121. 

Viola da Gamba. Bacher, Joseph: 
Die VioladaGamba. Eine Einfiihrung 
in das Wesen des Violenchores und in 
die Spielweise der alten Gambenmeis- 
ter. Mit Bildern, einem Verzeichnis 
von Spielmusik, zahlreichen Tabulatur- 
beispielen, Notenbeispielen und Spiel- 
stiicken fiir Gamben. pp. 64. 
Barenreiter-Verlag: Kassel, 1932. 
3 M. 

Violin. Casati, Carlo: Lernit Violine 
spielen! pp. 40. Ahrens: Leipzig, 
1933. M. 1.80. 

Enkersdjis, Léon: L’Art du violon. 
Analyse de la technique violinistique, 
quelques apergus sur les principaux 
éléments de l’interpretation. pp. 57. 
M. Senart: Paris, 1931. 

Smith, Thomas G.: Violin Making 
for the Amateur. pp 23. Mount 
Vernon, O., 1932. 

Violoncello. Bertram, Eugen; Lernt 


LETTERS 


Cello spielen / Ausfiihrlicher Lehrgang 
mit Grifftabellen fiir Violoncello. pp. 
32. Ahrens: Leipzig, 1933. 1.80 M. 

Voice. Adams, W. E.: Harmony of 
Voice Methode. pp. 300. Herald 
Publishing Co.: Opportunity, Wash., 
1931. 

Arlberg, Hjalmar: Belcanto. Der 
liickenlose Weg zur altitalienischen 
Gesangstechnik. Ein Wegweiser fiir 
Iehrende und Dirigenten. pp. 45. 
Breitkopf. 1933. 1.25 M. [(Biicherei 
praktischer Musiklehre.} 

Wagner. Amoretti,G. V.: Parsifal. 
(Wolfram von Eschenbach.—K. |,. 
Immermann.—Richard Wagner.) U. 
Giardini: Pisa, 1932. 

Chamberlain, Houston Stewart : 
Richard Wagner. Ungekiirzte Volk- 
sausgabe zum Richard Wagner-Jahr 
1933. pp. xx. 526. Bruckmann: 
Miinchen, 1938. 4.80 M. 

Chamberlain, Houston Stewart: 
Richard Wagner, dey Deutsche, als 
Kiinstler, Denker und Politiker. Mit 
einem Vorwort von Paul Pretzsch. 
pp. 138. Reclam: Leipzig, 1933 
1.10 M. {[Reclams Universal-Biblio- 
thek. no 7196/97.) 

Choisy, L. F.: Richard Wagner : 
Vhomme, le poéte, le novateur. pp. 408. 
Libr. Fischbacher: Paris, 1983. 

Dumesnil, R.: Richard Wagner. 
illus. Edit. Rieder: Paris, 1935. 
20 fr. Maitres de la musique.} 

Jackel, Kurt: Richard Wagner in 
dey franzésischen Literatur. = 
pp. 316. Priebatsch: Breslau, 1932. 
9 M. (Sprache und Kultur der 
germanischen und romanischen Vélker. 
C. Romanistische Reihe. Bd. 3. 
Ti. 2.) 

Jacobson, Anna : Nachkldnge Richard 
Wagners im Roman. pp. 134. Carl 
Winter: Heidelberg, 1932. 6M. 

Kruse, G. R.: Wir héven Wagner. 
Fiihrer durch Richard Wagners 
Tondramen. pp. 78. Reclam: Leip- 
zig, 1938. 75 pf. [Reclams Universal- 
Bibliothek. no 7198.} 

Lange, Walter: Richard Wagner und 
seine Vaterstadt. Im Wagner-Gedenk- 
jahr den Freunden des Leipziger 
Kalenders als Sonderfestgabe vom 
Herausgeber dieses Jahrbuches Georg 
Merseburger gewidmet. illus. 
299. Kistner & Siegel : Leipzig, 1933. 
2.40 M. 

Lichtenberger, Henri: Richard Wag- 
ner. Poéte et penseur. Nouvelle édition. 
pp. 450. F Alcan: Paris, 1933. 
60 fr. 

Das Liebesverbot von Richard Wagner. 
Zur Erstauffiihrung an der Berliner 
Staatsoper. Herausgegeben yon 
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Julius Kapp. pp.16. Hesse: Berlin- 
Schéneberg, 1933. 70 pf. [Blatter 
der Staatsoper. Jahrg. 14. 1933. 
Heft 1.] 

Massarani, R.: ‘Lohengrin’ di Richard 
Wagner. Formiggini: Roma, 1931. 

Newman, Ernest: The Life of 
Richard Wagner. vol. 1. 1813-1848. 
pp. ix. 496. Cassell. 1933. 25/-. 

Rosenzweig, A.: Der Ring des 
Nibelungen in der Wiener Staatsoper. 
Kin Essay. Nebst einem Vorworte 
von Dr. Joseph Gregor. Mit 12 
Szenentafeln nach den  Original- 
Entwiirfen der Biihnenbilder Alfred 
Rollers gezeichnet yon Robert Kautsky. 
Gerold & Co.: Vienna, 1933. 1.80 M. 


Turner, W. J.: Wagner. 143. 
Duckworth. 1933. 2/-. FF creat 
Lives Series.] 

Wagner, Richard: Briefe. A - 
wahit und erliutert von Wilhe 
Altmann. {New edition.]} illus. 
2 Bd.  Bibliographisches Institut : 
Leipzig, 1938. 6 M. 

Wagner, Richard: Mein Leben. 
Kritisch durchgesehen, eingeleitet und 
erlautert von Wilhelm Altmann. 
[New edition.) illus. 2 Bd. Biblio- 
gtaphisches Institut: Leipzig, 1933. 
6M 


Wagner, Richard: Ma Vie. 3 vol. 
Libr. Plon: Paris, 1933. 45 fr. 


Cc. B, O. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A handbook on Arnold Baz’s Symphonies. By Robert H. Hull. 
London: Murdoch. 51 pp. 2s. net. 


Of ail the unreasonable expectations aroused by popular misrepre- 
sentations of the nature of learning, the present demand for tabloid 
wisdom is one of the least commendable. A handbook is supposed not 
only to contain every known fact displayed in the minimum of space, 
but so to present these facts that a dolt shall be put in immediate, 
effortless possession of them. There must be no output of mental 
energy on the part of the reader. As it happens none of these premises 
is fulfilled by Mr. Hull’s booklet, yet to the reasonable reader, who 
knows it is useless to expect pages of print to give more than the 
slightest adumbration of musical content, it will be a help. Without 
the score to be referred to, no analysis should be expected to lay bare the 
secrets of a movement in music. We go to a handbook to have our 
interest awakened and should ask no more than to be spurred on by 
this means to get down to the music and start the real work for 
ourselves. That is all a handbook can do and is what this one has 
done. The literary style does not prove helpful—three readings hardly 
sufficed to get the matter straightened out. But the fault may lie as 
well with the reader as with the writer, and there is no reason to 
suppose that because a book has to be wrestled with it is failing in its 
purpose. An introvert method such as Mr. Hull’s is designed to make 
the reader himself think, that is all. 

Sc. G. 


Der Stil in Johannes Brahms’ Werken. Eine stilkritische Unter- 
suchung seiner Klavier-- Kammermusik-, Chor- und Orchester- 
werke. Von August Sturke. Wirzburg: Triltsch. 1932. 90 pp. 

This closely reasoned study is constructed according to a definite 
plan. Dividing Brahms’s creative existence into the usual three 
periods—a method as good as any other when the ends of physiology 
and art are strained to meeting point—the author further divides each 
period into sections dealing with melody, harmony, rhythm, ete. By 
this means the ground is made readily accessible and comparison 
between the different periods in regard to any one class of investigation 
is a simple matter. Finally, there is a second part of the book which 
deals with general questions of style in Brahms’s music, its sources, 
characteristics, etc. All this is pertinently displayed and discussed, 
with an amount of allusion and illustration from Brahms, his contem- 
poraries and earlier composers that show the author to be in full 
parenten of his subject. He traces the development of melody, 

armony and rhythm through the three periods, pointing in each case 
to a gradual simplification in the expressive means employed, until 
in the fina] movement of the Fourth Symphony the means are, as it 
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were, shorn away to the least possible dimensions which will contain 
the message to be communicated. It is the actual meaning of this 
message, not alone in the Fourth Symphony but in the whole of 
Brahms's work, that is investigated in a chapter headed ‘ Inhaltswerte ° 
where the author, forsaking the strictly scientific method hitherto 
employed, ventures on to the debatable province of esthetics. Luckily 
for those who wish to discover what Brahms was talking about in the 
symphonies there is a great deal of music wedded to words which can 
be relied on to deliver some sort of significant explanation. Herr 
Sturke is able, for instance, to point out the similarity between two 
passages in the final movement of the Fourth Symphony and the 
German Requiem. But to suggest, as he does, that this passage has, 
in the symphony, the same meaning of the ‘ transience of earthly 
things ’ that it has in the Requiem is surely to take pre-existent 
literary associations too strongly into account. As it happens this 
passage (if we have it right: the descending phrase which first appears 
at the end of the thirteenth variation, again at the end of the four- 
teenth and on full strings half-way through the fifteenth) is not solely 
identified with the idea of ‘ transience ’ in the German Requiem, but 
also appears again with the words * Ich will euch wiedersehen.’ The 
use of the musical phrase in question, therefore, is not confined to a 
single state of mind in the Requiem and its reappearance in the 
symphony must suffer from the effects of this previous inconsistency. 
It is for the listener to choose and to do so afresh each time. 
Sc. G. 


Henry Purcell. By A. K. Holland. London: G. Bell and Sons. 
6s. net. 1932. 248 pp. 


This book has been put down with real regret, a state of mind in 
which few books of its class leave the reader. Although it is hardly 
* the first modern biography ’ of Purcell (as its dust cover announces 
it is by far the most successful in combining facts, properly marshall 
and explained, with extreme readability. The first part, headed * The 
Times,’ spiced as it is with frequent apt quotations from the ubiquitous 
Roger North and the tendencious Dr. Burney, gives a vast amount of- 
pertinent information in a small space and a sprightly manner, and 
places Purcell clearly among his contemporaries. By this means the 
reader is put in possession of a live figure, so that by the time section 
two, labelled * The Music,’ is reached he knows exactly what sort of a 
person it was that wrote it (and this despite the flimsiest array of 
biographical detail being at the author’s command). Purcell was one 
of the most unblushing ‘ occasional ’ musicians that ever rose to real 
greatness. He turned his ready hand to anything demanded of him 
either in church, theatre or ‘ pot-house * (as Dr. Ernest Walker has it). 
To realise why this was—whether Purcell could only write to order 
because, without being assured performance, he had not the energy to 
create (a very usual type); or because being in need of money he dared 
not refuse a commission—we must know what sort of a man he was 
and what his circumstances. Again to realise what his circumstances 
were we must be told what the general status of the musician was in 
those days and how these churches, theatres and pot-houses were run 
as regards their music. All this Mr. Holland has made himself master 
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of and handed on to us in the first part of his book. Our task, in 
the second part where the music is discussed, is so much the easier 
because our interest has been aroused and having heard so much about 
the man and his times we cannot leave it at that but must get down 
to the music immediately. Mr. Holland’s way of dealing with the 
music is admirable, especially as he has allowed himself only sixteen 
or so illustrations. That is the one blemish on the book. We should 
have had at least sixty illustrations, and long ones at that. For all 
Mr. Holland’s skill in description the semi-musica]l reader will miss a 
reat deal, in the detailed specification of the later operas from 
Dioclesian ’ onwards, for the want of musical illustrations inserted 
on the page. 
Sc. G. 


Monumenta Musicae Belgicae. Eerste jargang. De Ring, Berchei- 
Antwerpen (Voor De Vereeniging voor Musiekgeschiedenis te 
Antwerpen). 1982. 

This is the first volume of what promises to be a remarkably fine 
production, excellently — on good paper with a satisfactory lay- 
out of the folio page. The present volume, which is edited by M. J. 
Watelet, is taken up by the clavicembal works of Jean-Baptiste, Loeillet 
whose history is traced in a preface by Prof. Paul Bergmans. Loeillet, 
whose name was so similar in sound to that of his predecessor Jean- 
Baptiste Lully (to English ears, at least) that his Lessons for the 
harpsichord were issued in London as the work of the Florentine- 
Frenchman, was pure Flemish. He was born at Ghent in 1680 and 
died in London in 1730. Each of the sets of harpsichord pieces re- 
printed here (the Lessons and the Siz Suita of Lessons) was printed 
in London. They consist in the usual series of Almands, Corants, 
Sarabands, Airs, Minuets, Jiggs. The inclusion of a Hornpipe seems 
to point to an English audience being in view. His writing has a 
generally light, gay character, even when the minor is in use, as 
far as is shown by the contents of this volume. In some of the slower 
movements there is great beauty of contour. In the Giga of the fourth 
suite the construction in bar-lengths (44 : 14 and 54 : 14 : 14) is highly 
unusual and gives a curious sensation of nervous energy. 

Sc. G. 


Bouwengeschiedenis van het klavier. Door Bertha van Beijnum-von 
Essen. Rotterdam: W. L. and J. Brusse. 174 pp. FI. 3.90. 


A complete history of the pianoforte cannot be given adequate scope 
within the limits of a relatively small book. What can be done, and in 
this case is done skilfully and interestingly, is to sketch the main out- 
lines of the subject, to present a representative selection of the relevant 
facts, and to show in what direction research may be undertaken. 
Mevrouw van Beijnum has produced a useful study, fully and aptly 
illustrated, and excellently printed. The three divisions of the book 
deal respectively with the Clavichord, the Clavicymbel (our spinet, 
on the one side, virginal, on the other), and the Pianoforte: thus the 
string touched by metal, by the plectrum, and by the hammer. As 
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time went on more and more varieties came into existence within these 
three main divisions, until, after the Clavicytherium, the Archicembalo 
and the many kinds imitative of orchestral instruments, there came 
the even more numerous variations on the modern pianoforte, such as 
the Moor (two-manual), the Clutsam, the Janko, the Mangeot (two 
manuals running in reverse directions), Castel’s colour pianoforte (dated 
1725 and a forerunner of Scriabin) and Laborde’s electric pianoforte 
(1761). Through it all the pianoforte as we now know it reached a pitch 
of relatively sane development. Mevrouw van Beijnum describes these 
matters ably and compresses much detail into a short space. She 
glances, for instance, at the idea of ‘ virginal ’ having to do with 
Klizabeth, but only to dismiss it and send the reader to Virdung’s 
Musica getutscht where the word may be found as much earlier than 
Elizabeth as 1511. Sc. G. 


Alte Musik-Instrumente im Museum Carolino Augusteum, Salzburg. 
Fiihrer von Dr. Karl Geiringer. Breitkopf, Leipzig. 1932. 

Schlesisches Museum fur Kunstgewerbe und Alterttimer, Breslau. 
Fiihrer zur Sammlung alter Musikinstruments von P. Epstein 
und E. Scheyer. Breslau. 19382. 

These two illustrated Catalogues of the Old Musical Instruments in 
the Museums at Salzburg and Breslau are worthy examples of what 
such publications should be, for they have been compiled by recog- 
nised authorities on the subject; our thanks for their issue are therefore 
due to Dr. Geiringer, Custos of the collection of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunder in Vienna, and to Dr. Epstein, to whom we are 
already indebted for the able description of the instruments in the 
Historical Museum at Frankfurt-am-Main, but who has recently died. 

From a brief foreword by the present Director of the Salzburg 
Museum we learn that it was founded in 1850 under the patronage 
of the Empress Carolina Augusta, its originator being Vicenz Maria 
Siiss, who fortunately included among his many interests and tastes 
# love for old music and musical instruments. 

One of his earliest acquisitions was a very fine and rare specimen 
(No. 187) of a Gross-Bass-Pommer (a giant precursor of the Bassoon), 
some ten feet in total length. Many years ago a short guide was 
issued embracing the general contents of the whole Museum, but 
the musical details were few: these, however, have now been supplied 
by the new catalogue, which describes 288 specimens including 
stringed, wind, percussion and other instruments. 

As the compiler remarks, the collection chiefly centres round the 
work of Austrian and German makers with some Italian examples. 
The Salzburg craftsmen are well represented—from a Lute by Michael 
Garttner, 1524 (No. 117), converted at a later date into a Theorbo, 
through the Viols and Viole d’amore of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries to a masterly Viola by “Franz Simon, 1793 
(No. 101). The family of Zithers, both in the Salzburg and the 
Mittenwald types, are of course well in evidence; and the Clavichords, 
Spinets and Clavecins, together with early Pianofortes, provide forty 
examples. Dr. Geiringer calls particular notice to a Spinettino (No. 51) 
with ‘cut’ (gebrochen) keys; as is well known, the eighteenth century 
keyboard instruments completed the * short octave ’ of earlier cen- 
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turies by dividing the F sharp and G sharp keys into two—the lower 
half giving the usual F sharp and G sharp and the upper half D and E. 
Below the F natural key was an extra white key, not sounding I as 
might be supposed, but C. In this Salzburg example the extra key is 
also gebrochen, and Dr. Geiringer seems to question the reason 
for it. We can state that the upper half of this key sounded G, a 
fourth below the C, in order to provide a useful extra dominant. 
According to Mersenne (Harm. Inst. Libri, 1636) the old Psalteries 
were so strung, viz, GC DEF, ete. 

Among the wind instruments the earliest is a Bass or Basset 
Recorder (No. 244) by Hans Rauch von Schratt, dated 1535; there 
are also a finely engraved Trombone (No. 178) by Sebastian Hainlein 
the Younger, Nuremburg, 1622, and a Positive Organ (No. 264) dated 
1639. Several of the instruments bear the arms of Archbishop Lodron 
(1610-1653) and, amongst the eighteenth century makers of wind 
instruments, the family of Walch, of Berchtesgaden on the Bavarian 
frontier, is prominent. 

Further details of this representative collection must be gathered 
from the catalogue itself, which is arranged on the Berlin system 
advocated by Dr. Curt Sachs; its sectional prefaces provide appro- 
priate notes on the history and development of the various types, and 
on the four plates 48 specimens are excellently shown. 

Those interested in ‘ association ’ pieces will find satisfaction in the 
little Piano (No. 64) said to have belonged to Mozart, but not identical 
with the instrument illustrated in Grove's Dictionary (Third Ed., 
Plate LIX) by Anton Walter, now in the Mozarteum at. Salzburg; 
there is also another Piano (No. 65) which was formerly the property 
of Michael Haydn. The letterpress seems very free from misprints, 
but we would suggest that the first marked note on the Trumpet 
Marine (No. 108) should be G and not C. 

The collection in the Silesian Museum of Art at Breslau, begun in 
1875, though smaller than that at Salzburg, is nevertheless full of 
interest, and Dr. Epstein does ample justice to its 128 specimens. It 
has been considerably helped by the donation of a large number 
of wind instruments belonging to a Breslau Musical Society known as 
the ‘ Schwiigerei "—an industrial fraternity which from 1781 to 1842 
contributed musical evenings at their hall in the garden of the founder, 
George Krieger, and whose proceedings are well described by Dr. 
Scheyer in a prefatory note. Among the instruments so given are 
two well-preserved Diskant Pommers (Nos. 88 and 89), predecessors of 
the Oboe; one of them retains the original seventeenth century 

pirourette © for the reed. From two of the Breslau churches come 
also a Bass Pommer (No. 90) and portions of a Contra-bass Pommer 
(No. 91). In a group of mechanical instruments there is a seventeenth 
century Spinet (No. 20), with an automatic playing apparatus; for 
this, as also for the musical clocks, the compiler gives a list of the 
tunes on the barrel. 

The stringed instruments, though typical, are not so complete, there 
being only 29 specimens in all. A Theorbo (No. 43) bearing the label 

Laux Maler, Bologna anno 1415,’ is a reminder that the names of 
femous makers were pirated in centuries earlier than our own and 
with the same display of self-convisting ignorance; Maler’s true date 


is from 1500 to 1528. 
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Although Dr. Epstein does not remark upon it, the most interest- 
ing specimen in the collection is a Harpsichord (No. 21) formerly 
standing in the Music Room of the Castle and belonging to King 
Frederick the Great. The name board bears the inscription ‘ Burkat 
Tschudi, No. 496, fecit Londini 1765.’ This is the long-lost instru- 
ment which preceded the purchase by Frederick of the two harpsichords 
by the same maker formerly at Potsdam, but now in the Hohenzollern 
Museum, Berlin, and dated 1766. This discovery will remove the 
doubts hitherto expressed by English writers on the subject. Moreover, 
from the press notices of the year 1765, which mention the instrument, 
it is evident that it was first played upon in public, before it was sent 
over to the royal owner, by ‘ the nine-year-old music-master, Wolfgang 
Mozart,’ who was at that time in London with his father and sister. 
Though still State property, we congratulate the authorities of the 
Museum on its being in their safe keeping. 

On the ten plates in the guide twelve instruments are shown, 
including the above-named Harpsichord, and an old engraving 
caricaturing the meeting of the ‘ Schwigerei’ is algo reproduced. 
The short notes on the Breslau and other makers are most useful, and 
the little work is artistically produced. Francis W. Garin. 


Das Concerto grosso in Deutschland. By Walther Kriiger. Wolfen- 
biittel-Berlin: Georg Kallmeyer Verlag. 1932. Pp. 188+ xix. 


One of the numerous manifestations of the present ‘ back to Bach ’ 
inovement (or what would be better termed ‘ back to the eighteenth 
century ') is the revival of the concerto-grosso form. The highly 
subtilised and inner organic development of music that took place 
during the nineteenth century resulted in a music so complex that it 
was inevitable that composers should again seek for simplicity; the 
dualism of the concerto-grosso was a natural outlet. The revival dates 
from 1912, with Max Reger’s Das Konzert im alten Stil; since then, 
practically every composer of note has tried his hand at this form. 

The present popularity of the concerto-grosso warrants a book about 
it. Walther Kriger in this splendid study has not only discussed the 
concerto-grosso in Germany, but also he has given us a broad view 
of the inception of this form in Giovanni Gabrieli’s use for two choruses 
of the effects of sequence and echo, and of the juxtaposition of one 
inusical idea (‘ thesis ’) against another (‘ antithesis ’); here we have 
the essential element of the concerto-grosso—musical contrast— 
whether it be that of volume, register, tonality, tempo, rhythm, etc. 

The evolution of the concerto-grosso is closely bound up with the 
attempt to discover which of these contrasts were most suitable. 
After Gabrieli, there were at least two major lines of development : 
the first, branching from Corelli, whose works influenced Telemann, 
Graupner and Molter, in Germany; and the second, from Vivaldi, 
whose influence is seen in the works of Stélzel, Fasch, Heinichen, 
Zelenka, Pisendel, Quantz and the Graun brothers—all Germans. 

Despite the individuality of Bach and Hiindel, the influence of 
Vivaldi and Corelli was still felt late into the eighteenth century, the 
latter’s works serving as a model for his English contemporaries. 

With the advent of the Mannheim and Viennese symphonists, the 
distintegration of the concerto-grosso form begins. Even then, we see 
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the retention of some of the elements of this form in the serenade, 
divertimento, cassation, etc. 

Herr Kriger’s book is a model of erudition, is well illustrated with 
musical examples, and is further enhanced by a systematic catalogue 
of the MSS. of several German contemporaries of J. S. Bach. 

J. M. Coopersmitu. 


Bach's Orchestra. By U.S. Terry. Oxford University Press. 

It may not be amiss to tabulate the past major contributions of 
Professor C. 8. Terry to Bach Scholarship. 

Bach's Chorals. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
Bk. I. The Passions and Oratorios. 
Bk. Il. The Church Cantatas and Motets. 
Bk. ILI. The Organ Works. 

In these every appearance of every chorale used by Bach is noted, 
. with particulars of treatment, and, in the case of the organ works, a 
} discussion on the emotional and symbolical significance of every 
number. The earliest version of each tune is given, the text tabulated, 
and particulars are given of the composers and hymn writers. 
Forkel’s * Life of Bach.’ Constable. 

A translation of the earliest biography, with additional chapters b) 
the translator, dealing with the Soci unknown to Forkel. Among 
much additioual matter is a table showing the Church Cantatas in 
chronological order, with particulars as to their texts, vocal forces 
and other information. 

: Musical Pilgrim Series. Oxford University Press. Six brochures on 
the choral works. 
Bach's Cantata Texts, Sacred and Secular. Constable. 

Translations of the complete libretti with historical details, and 
indications of the scoring of all numbers. A particularly notable 
feature of this work is the reconstruction and reproduction of thie 
liturgy of the services for which every church cantata was written. 
Bach’s Four-part Chorals. Oxford University Press. 

The music of the 500 harmonisations, with the original hymns and 
translations, and all available historical facts. ‘ 
J. 8. Bach. A Biography. Oxford University Press. ; 

This is regarded in Germany as the best of all biographies of the 
master. 

J.C. Bach. Oxford University Press. 

The first biography of the ‘ English Bach.’ 

To these monumental tasks has now been added ‘ Bach's 
Orchestra.’ The author’s outstanding genius for collecting and 
inarshalling facts is nowhere exhibited so clearly as in this work. Fifty 
pages of closely printed tables show ev ery instance of the appearance 
of every orchestral instrument employed, indicating compass, manner 
of treatment, ete., in each number. This laborious compilation will 
prove an invaluable quarry for ali conductors and instrumentalists 
concerned with Bach performances, and for future students of the 
period. 

In the main chapters every instrument appearing in the master’s 
scores is discussed, its history, compass, technique and character con- 
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sidered, the chronological position of the work concerned indicated, 
and the reasons for the composer's choice of obbligati and various 
combinations given, with quotations from the verbal text in innumer- 
able instances. Livery reference and scrap of evidence is minutely 
documented. Two discussions are of particular interest, the solution 
proffered of the enigma of the high-sounding horn, and the nature 
of the continuo. Various untenable theories concerning the latter are 
demolished, and there is a clear definition of the manner in which this 
indispensable member of the orchestra of the period should be used. 
It must not be thought from this brief description of the treatise 
that it is merely academic. Human qualities abound, and the author's 
sympathy with Bach's personality and the spiritual revelation of his 
church music prevent it from being a mere record of facts. There is 
no other book wherein one obtains such a close and intimate view 
of his choral and orchestral forces at Mihlhausen, Weimar, Coéthen, 
and Leipzig, their numbers, qualifications and character. We are 
brought face to face with his Stadtpfiefer and Kunstgeiger, his * kleine 
Cantorei ' and ‘ grosse Cantorei,’ his ‘ studiosi * and ‘ Alumni.’ We 
see him coping with continual difficulties and eagerly probing every 
new means of expression. Professor Terry’s amazing erudition and 
enviable intimacy with the vast bulk of the entire publications of the 
Bach Gesellschaft, and his enthusiasm and understanding, are a 
iruimpet call to professional and amateur musicians to explore these 
thousands of pages and turn their silent staves into living sound. The 
average music lover knows but little Bach, and generally hears it 
produced wrongly. (Recently I heard two eminent conductors perform 
a Bach Orelestral Suite, in Paris and in this country, with a total 
lack of knowledge of the traditions of the period, and with every grace 
note wrong, or omitted, from start to finish!) Scholarship has pointed 
the way: let the practical musician follow. W. G. Warrraker. 


Carl Friedrich Zelter’s Darstellungen scines Lebens. Herausgegeben 
von Johann Wolfgang Schottlinder. Verlag der Goethe- 
Gesellschaft, Weimar. 

This is the forty-fourth volume of a collection of miscellaneous 
writings compiled for the Committee of the Goethe-Gesellschaft by 
Professors Julius Petersen and Julius Wahle and containing, 80 it 
appears, a variety of literary productions more or less closely relating 
to Goethe. It is only by chance that this particular volume interests 
musicians professionally: Zelter was an intimate friend of Goethe's 
—hence the book; he also happened to be a composer and a conductor— 
hence its musical importance. 

Zelter wrote more than one account of his life, but only two versions 
survive, and these were long known only in condensed forms. They 
now appear for the first time in a faithful reproduction of the MSS., 
supplemented by sketches for the continuation of the first version and 
by a series of entries in Zelter’s diary. The autobiography being 
incomplete, even so, a complementary sketch by the editor is to be 


found in the lengthy introduction. The book is thus, quite apart from 
its original intention, a useful miusico-historical document. It is 
illustrated with a variety of portraits of its author. 

Unfortunately Zelter’s actual narrative covers only the first thirty 
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years of his life. He was born in 1758 and did not die until 1832, a 
few weeks after Goethe; but both bis autobiographical sketches come 
to an end at the time of his first marriage and therefore dea] only with 
the years of his formation as an artist. These, however, are 
undoubtedly the most interesting, for he settled down to a somewhat 
pedantic career later, and finally to old-fogeydom. We are not, it is 
true, told very much about the musical life of the time or even about 
Zelter’s own reactions to the art he had to strive so hard to be allowed 
to serve. For compensation, be tells us much about himself and 
draws little pictures of the late eighteenth century with a mixture of i 
artlessness and dry humour that makes them, without any particular 
literary skill, vivid and memorable. 

A good English translation of Zelter’s two stories of his early life 
ought to make a very readable book, but it would be advisable to | 
find some means of fusing the two overlapping versions into one 
single tale. The present usefully planned German edition of the 
original arrangement, with its copious annotations, will quite adequately 
serve those who need the material for purposes of documentation. 


E. Brom. 


Catalogue of the Haydn Anniversary Exhibition, Vienna, 1932. In the 
rooms of the Historical Museum of the City of Vienna. Prepared 
jointly from the municipal collections and those of the National 
Library and the Society of the Friends of Music in Vienna. 
Osterreichische Kunst. Vienna 1 Hohenstaufengasse 9. 

The catalogue of an exhibition that has passed is apt to resemble 

} a Barmecide feast. Here, however, is something more permanent, for 

. this carefully prepared and annotated catalogue of the Haydniana 

brought together by the Austrian authorities last year is a work of 
expert scholarship. Even without the names on the first page of the 
distinguished men and woman (Dr. Hedwig Kraus) who formed the 
Committee, one could deduce their presence by the distinguished 
character of the work. To honour Haydn at his bicentenary, a most 
remarkable set of exhibits had been brought together. Portraits, photo- 
graphs of original scores, printed music, pictures of places associated 
with the great man, offerings made to him—in short, everything that 
could be collected to represent Haydn and his world had been collected 
in the rooms of the Historical Museum. Even then it was not 
exhaustive: the Haydnhaus and Eisenstadt have their separate 
treasures. But it was such a collection as could only have been made 
in Austria by Austrians. ’ 
_ All this may be seen mirrored in the compilation. Each section 
is prefaced by a brief general survey of the special subject 
to which the section is devoted. These tiny critical essays alone 
would give value to the catalogue, and when—as here—they are 
supplemented by admirable notes on each of the exhibits, the catalogue 
itself becomes a document which students will find clear and useful as 
an auxiliary to those books on Haydn, which, though so many, are yet 
so few where deep scholarship is concemed. , 
At page 9, the extraordinary tenacity with which Haydn carried 
on his own mental training is indicated by the collection of books 
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which had been brought together to represent the books owned by him 
*‘ according to an index made in 1807 and to the Inventory of bequests.’ 
The majority were works on musical theory of the stiffest kind! Here 
and there in the list, though, are human touches. How friendly to 
find, at No. 85, that Haydn possessed the first edition of the first 
volume of Dr. Burney’s History of Music. 

The authors of the eatalogue usually give full data, but one is 
tempted to ask for more than they vouchsafe over the Index of 1807. 

As Haydn was the man to be honoured at the bicentenary, everything 
naturally centred upon him. But in the zeal of hero worship perspec- 
tive apparently got mixed. Haydn, reading page 7 of the catalogue, 
would surely smile a little to see that under the general title 
‘ Records of Haydn's family history’ are grouped alike his mother, 
cook at Count Harrach’s, his wife, daughter of a wigmaker, and his 
sovereign, the Empress Maria Theresii. Marion Scorr. 


Quires and places where they sing. By Sydney H. Nicholson, M.V.O., 
D.Mus., M.A. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Nicholson has packed his 253 pages tightly with historical 
information, well-informed professional criticism, and a modest amount 
of personal opinion. English church music is said to display more 
distinctly national characteristics than English composers have shown 
in other mediums. Iis little-varying conditions of performance have 
been conducive to this; also the change from Latin to English speech 
at the Reformation. The chapters ‘ Interpretation and Rendering,’ 
* Practical Methods in Choir-training,’ and ‘ The Organist ’ are mainly 
addressed to those actively concerned; those on the history and status 
of the subject should appeal to a broad lay public. The literary style 
is hicid; judgments expressed are decisive without being dogmatic. 

Henprerson WILLIAMS. 


L'Orgue: Ses éléments—Son histoire—Son esthétique. By Alexandre 
Cellier and Henri Bachelin. Paris, Delagrave. 980 fr. 2 


If there are already enough books on the organ to fill a small 
library, it is the layman and not the expert who must wonder how 
the subject can be so interesting. Here is yet another, but one 
written, the authors assure us, to interest the layman in especial. 
It is not likely that the general reader in England will go to it for an 
introduction to the organ; for, naturally, the book treats of the French 
organ and French music. Without disputing the merits of that type 
of instrument, or calling in question its at least questionable tonal 
architecture, it may certainly be said that few people outside France 
would accept it as ideal. As to the music, the organ is here shown 
as an instrument for the church, and for the Roman one at that. 
But the scope of the book is wider than one would expect. In 
addition to the usual sections on the structure and history of the organ, 
there are others, no less extensive, on such matters as the church 
choir and its music from the beginnings, and the use of the organ in 
services. It has even been thought necessary to make an apology for 
not discussing plainsong. Improvisation, organ music and its inter- 
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pretation, popular and professional standards, the salaries of organists 
—all this is included. The history of organ-playing in France, its 
decline at the end of the eighteenth century and its subsequent 
renascence, makes a most fascinating chapter. In these outlying 
sections we have a definite contribution to the study of the organ. 
The production of the book is admirable, and there are a number 
of illustrations, some of them decidedly curious. 
ARCHIBALD FARMER. 


Rare Bows for Violin, Viola, Violoncello. By Makers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Wurlitzer Collection. The Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company, New York. 


‘ Ebony frog with silver ferrule and heel plates, pearl eyes and 
slide.’ This is not a quotation from a Perrault fairy tale but the 
description of a chef d’euvre by a great Frenchman in another sort 
—the description of a bow by Frangois Tourte in the Catalogue of 
Rare Bows recently issued by the Wurlitzer Company as a supplement 
to their catalogues of rare violins, violas, and violoncellos. Written 
partly for purposes of salesmanship, this brochure yet gives so much 
expert information in a condensed form on the subject of bows and 
bow makers, and the pictures showing the differences in line between 
the bow-heads of the most famous makers are so faithful and well- 
reproduced that the volume deserves a place on the reference shelves 
of a library. The supremacy of the old French bow makers stands out 
clearly in these records. The authors are, however, a trifle inclined 
to let the tail wag the dog when they imply that the achievements of 
Frangois Tourte were the determining factors in the symphonic and 
chamber music achievements of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
Some of the impetus came from the other side. There is a strong 
tradition that Tourte the great craftsman was materially assisted by 
the advice of Viotti the great violinist. 

No one, though, who has used a Tourte bow will quarrel with the 
statement that ‘no bow made, either before or since his (Tourte’s) 
time, is capable of producing the richness of tone quality which a 
Tourte bow imparts to the instrument and consequently, where the 
weight and balance of a Tourte fit a player’s hand and style of 
playing, that player possesses an advantage of the greatest value.’ 

It is interesting to recall that Menuhin plays with a Tourte bow. 

Marwn M. Scorr. 


Music Throughout the Secondary School. By Margaret Donington. 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


Outstanding points in this useful little book are the clearly defined 
valuation of music’s place in general education, and the fact that the 
suggested scheme of teaching is not mere theory but the outcome of 
ten years’ experience at Mary Datchelor School, Camberwell. 

-Musie in Secondary Schools is not an extra but a Form subject. 
Time allotted ranges from a daily fifteen minutes in Kindergarten to 
about two hours, weekly, in Upper School, Intensive organisation is, 
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therefore necessary to include the many aspects of esthetic training 
considered desirable. Details of class-work between the ages of four 
and eighteen are fully given. L. Henperson WILLIAMS. 


Essai d’un dictionnaire Universal des Luthiers. Par René Vannes. 
Paris, Librairie Fischbacher. 


Much industry has gone to the making of this dictionary of violin 
makers—probably the only one of its kind in existence to deal with 
the humblest as well as with famous members of the craft. No man 
who has ever repaired a fiddle escapes M. Vannes’ net. And the 
information he gives about these craftsmen is abundant, and includes 
often prices paid for the best specimen of their work. 

English makers are generously treated on the whole, and it is not 
without interest to note that in England, too, the art of violin making 
seems to run in families, and the skill passes from father to son. 
M. Vannes gives us no less than seventeen makers of the name of 
Hill—most of them ‘ fils’ or ‘ frére du précedent.’ But, of course, 
Markneukirchen and Mittenwald are the special nurseries of makers 
and their families. Twenty members of the family of Glier have, 
at some time or another, cut and varnished fiddles in Markneukirchen 
and twenty-one makers of the name of Klotz have flourished in 
Mittenwald. 

A supplement reproducing the labels of all makers adds considerably 
to the usefulness of this valuable volume. F. Bonavia. 


Il Melodramma di Verdi. By Massimo Mila. Bari, Gius. Laterza, 

The author of this brief, but attractive and eminently sane study, 
avoids very successfully some of the most common errors in the 
musie criticism of our time, such as the belief that one man’s great- 
ness is best proved by showing another's frailties, and the more 
dangerous supposition that every great artist first discovers a theory, 
then illustrates it in his work. We may be sure that, even in the case 
of Wagner, who, sure that the musician’s fame was his, courted the 
laurels of the philosopher, practice was never the complement of 
theory. When theory precedes practice, the outcome can only be 
Hindemith or Schénberg, composers who wear a suit of armour to hide 
a congenital weakness at the knees. 

In his examination of the operas of Verdi, Massimo Mila does not 
try to account for their finest things for those supreme excellences 
which we call inspired and which come to a great composer, we know 
not how or why. He follows, step by step, the process of refinement, 
the widening of Verdi’s sympathies and humanity, the progress towards 
‘ truth of expression and presentation. And he has no prejudice in 
favour of any one form. One of the most notable passages in the 
volume occurs in the introduction, where he pleads for the superiority 
of inspiration over form. And although critics must needs continue 
to debate it, the question of form is immaterial if seen in the proper 
light. The form of ‘ The Marriage of Figaro ’ differs from that of 
Tristan, yet no sane critic would deny that both are masterpieces. 
Craftsmanship is more important than form in differentiating the early 
from the later operas of Verdi, ; 
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Biblioteca di Cultura Musicale. G. B. Paravia & Co. 
No. 1. La musica pianistica Italiana dalle origini al 900. By A. 
Brugnoli. 
No. 3. Fondamenti fisici della musica. By G. Venturini. 
No. 7. La vita Musicale di Goethe. By A. Della Corte. 


These pamphlets dea] very thoroughly—considering their size—with 
the subjects treated by their authors. Signor Venturini (No. 3) is con- 
cerned solely with elementary problems of acoustics, and his work, 
meant to smooth the way for the average student, need not be con- 
sidered here. He obviously knows exactly what an Italian examiner 
expects—and this is all that matters in his case. 

Signor Brugnoli’s study is of wider interest. He claims for 
Frescobaldi the credit of having invented the fugue; he traces the 
influence of Clementi on Beethoven. This programme may appear 
somewhat ambitious, but the author’s arguments are very much to 
the point—like the examples quoted. There is, moreover, a total lack 
of vanity and exaggeration. Signor Brugnoli does not suggest that 
because Clementi once or twice anticipated Beethoven he is entitled 
to take Beethoven's place. His researches, he says, cannot in any way 
affect Beethoven's fame; but they show that Clementi was something 
of a pioneer as well as a great teacher. 

The tribute to the Goethe anniversary by Signor Della Corte is 
informative, well written and valuable in so far as it calls attention 
to the musicians who first set Goethe’s poems to music. We do not 
share the author’s admiration for Reichardt—a composer he considers 
‘worthy of the poet '—whose setting of ‘ Erlkénig’ is here reproduced. 
But we feel indebted to the writer for gathering so many valuable 
facts in a volume of small compass and for presenting them in an 
attractive fashion. 

F. Bownavtia. 


Gesellschaft zur Erforschung der Musik des Orients—Zecitschrift No. 1. 
(Membership is 5 M. annually, with 60 Pf. for postage of the 
Zeitschrift. The Zeitschrift to non-members is 8 M. The exchange 
value of a banker’s draft varies from day to day. To-day (Feb. 10) 
the two sums are respectively 8s. 10d. and 12s. 3d.) 

The first number of the quarterly journal of this newly-formed 
society has not belied the expectations of its well-wishers. That such 
& society as this is called for there can be no doubt, for, while the 
East is unfolding its secrets in ways unknown before, the rapid spread 
of world-wide communications is causing its old customs and 
characteristics to lose their primitive reality. This is as true of the 
music of the East as it is of its other peculiar traits, and now the 
opportunity presents itself of preserving for future generations, by 
expert research and scientific recording, the knowledge and experience 
of a disappearing past. 

After an appropriate introduction by the President, Dr. Johannes 
Wolf, and a reasoned appeal from Mr. Fox Strangways for international 
co-operation, the chief interest of the Zeitschrift centres in a sug- 
gestive paper by E. M. v. Hornbostel and Dr. Lachmann on ‘ Asiatic 
Parallels to the Music of the Berbers.’ 

That this strange people of Northern Africa, whose original 
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provenance has been so widely debated, should have affinities with 
Eastern Asia seems at first remarkable if not impossible. But the 
statements presented and the musical illustrations given are 
astonishingly apt, and the comparisons of scale, rhythm and cadence 
with the Bedouin melodies of Southern Arabia and with those also of 
Mongolia, China and even Java are distinctly challenging. In an 
additional paper by M. Chottin on the musical instruments (with 
illustrations), music and dances of the Cheuls or southern Berbers of 
Morocco, mention is made of one of their peculiar scales which 
emphasises the augmented fourth. This cannot but remind us of the 
frequent use of the tritone in the melodies of India which, as Mr. 
Fox Strangways remarks in his ‘ Music of Hindostan,’ is ‘ a funda- 
mental fact of Indian music.’ Here indeed is a fine opening for 
investigation and explanation; can it have been derived from and 
popularised by some ancient flute-scale? 

The journal also includes a short account of the Congress on 
Arabian Music held last year in Cairo, as well as reviews of some new 
publications together with a useful bibliography of recent books and 
papers on the subject of Oriental music. The engrossing sphere of the 
Society’s work and the reasonable subscription for membership should 
prove most attractive: the secretary is Dr. Lachmann (Berlin N.W.7, 
Unten den Linden 38) and we hope that a notice will soon be given 
of an English agency. 

Francis W. Gatrty. 


Die deutsche Komische Oper der Gegenwart, 1932. By Werner Bitter. 
Kistner & Siegel, Leipzig. 

The Teutonic gift for closely-reasoned argument and technical 
analysis is abundantly displayed in this painstaking treatise upon the 
German opera of the present time. In the course of its 170 broad 
pages, printed in small type, it covers the whole ground from the 
beginning of the century, and also traces from a long way back the 
crigin and progress of the developments that have led to the latest 
types of modern—or, should one say, ‘ modernistic "—operatic con- 
struction and composition. The term Komische Oper, as here 
einployed, has an even wider application than that of the French 
opéra-comique. In the formidable list of productions (1900-1927) 
which is given in an appendix, we find under the titular heading no 
fewer than 191 operas of over thirty different descriptions, from the 
pens of 133 composers, together with the names of the publishers and 
the date and locality of first performances. This, of course, is useful 
for purposes of reference, though, in the absence of a comprehensive 
index, it affords the reader no means for discovering, except by long 
and patient search, what was the author’s opinion of their respective 
merits, or which of them, indeed, he mentions at all in the body of 
the book. On the other hand, a glance through the general index 
of six long chapters affords a fairly clear idea of Herr Bitter's plan, 
as well as of the scope and the thoroughness of his various essays. 
These, it may be added, are often discursive, but never dull. He 
enters deeply into such questions as the limitation of the comic 
elements in music—its power to illustrate comic situations and yet 
not be comic in itself. He echoes the universal complaint that good 
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librettists are rare (Hofmannsthal and Georg Kaiser are in a class by 
themselves), and holds their average incompetence responsible for 
nearly all the operatic failures of modern days. Ignoring almost 
entirely the leading examples of the French and Italian schools (those 
of Bizet, Mascagni, Puccini, for instance), he draws a marked dis- 
tinction in the matter of style between operas founded upon 
‘ aristocratic ’ subjects and those dealing with simple, homely stories. 
Wagner alone seems to have shone with equal brilliancy in the latter 
(e.g., the miracle of the ‘ Meistersinger ') and in the realm of mytho- 
logical music drama. But so much only en passant; for, after all, the 
‘ Nibelungen ' and ‘ Parsifal’ hardly come into the category of 
Komische Oper, though this author touches more or less lightly upon 
every phase of German operatic development and, what is more, bas 
a specific name for each. It is easy, however, to perceive where his 
sympathies really lie. He owns to a wholehearted admiration for 
Richard Strauss, and considers his ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’ perfect, 
absolutely free from flaw. Others, Busoni pernaps excepted, may 
belong to the past, but not Strauss, who has his place in the future 
of opera, together with one more rising protagonist, Ernst Krenek, 
the composer of ‘ Jonny spielt auf.’ 
Herman Kien. 


Al-Kindi ‘ Uber die Komposition der Melodien.’ Herausgegeben von 
R. Lachmann und M. el-Hefni. Leipzig, Kistner u. Siegel. 1931. 

An old Movrish Lute Tutor. Edited by H. G. Farmer. Glasgow, 
Civie Press. 1933. 

We take these two recent transcriptions and translations of Arabic 
texts together because they are in a way complementary and there 
are many cross-references. 

As is well known, the lute was and stil] remains the chief musical 
instrument of the Near East and therefore the Arabian theorists have 
from earliest times employed it as an essential feature in the 
elaboration and demonstration of their musical systems. In both of 
the above-named publications it is so used, though in an earlier and 
later form respectively. 

Ja’ qub Ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, that voluminous author and natural 
philosopher of the ninth century of our era, is one of the oldest 
Arabic musicians whose writings are still extant, and Dr. Lachmann 
has done good service in adding to translations of other of his works 
this treatise on The Composition of Melodies, the sole remaining 
manuscript of which is in the British Museum. 

The lute, whereon he expounds his system, is the short-necked 
* Persian ’ instrument with five strings tuned in fourths and an 
alphabetical chromatic notation. The ‘ melodies’ are in connection 
with the so-called modes, comparable with the Indian Rags; the author 
enumerates seven, though he admits that, with false ones, there might 
be as many as fifteen. It is evident that he was strongly influenced 
by Greek teaching and, in his attempt to apply to his native instru- 
ment a foreign method, he has rendered many of his statements 
difficult and obscure. Nevertheless his remarks on ‘ composition ’ 
are full of interesting details denied us from existing Greek sources. 

The ancient, and indeed medieval, practice of connecting melodic 
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structures with geometrical devices as well as with astronomy finds 
place in his works and the translators have considerately added 
diagrams to elucidate his meaning. 

Their effort, which ranks as the first publication of the new society 
for the investigation of Oriental music, is as excellently conceived as 
it is reliably carried out; and the original MS., of which the opening 
is unfortunately missing, is carefully reproduced, the lute notation 
being added. 

Dr. Farmer's translation of the old Moorish Lute Tutor is specially 
interesting because it gives clear instructions for an instrument earlier 
than the ‘ Persian ' type but still in use in Morocco. The accordatura 
as given by him is—C.a.D.G. and the alphabetical notation (not 
tablature as the translator is careful to explain) is consecutively and 
wholly diatonic for the single octave covered by the instrument, the 
first and third (!) fingers only being employed. We agree with him 
that it takes us back to an earlier system than that given by al-Kindi, 
though how remote it is at present impossible to say: there are, 
however, indications both in the notation, fingering and tuning that it 
may reflect a system in use before our own era and not merely 
pre-Islamic. 

From the four manuscripts annotated by Dr. Farmer we are able 
to learn much more than before of the 24 native ‘ modes,’ their names, 
natures and elements, so closely bound up with an occult influence 
on the human body and mind, while we also are shown their relation 
to earth, water, air and fire and their practical application to the 
healing of diverse ‘ humours’ in man. 

The work now issued, the first of a collection of Oriental writings on 
music, is well printed and the Arabic texts excellently reproduced. 


Francis W. 


Oxford original edition of Chopin. By Edouard Ganche. 0O.U.P. 

The edition ‘de luxe’ of this book, at 15 guineas for the three 
volumes, limited edition, was reviewed in the October number. An 
‘ ordinary ’ edition, at 13s. 6d. for each of three volumes, has ‘now 
appeared, printed from the same plates. No table of contents and 
no list of errata is included; the hope that M. Ganche held out of a 
correct edition is therefore deferred. 

A. H. F. 8. 


Musik und Rasse. Von Richard Eichenaver. J. F. Lehmanns Verlag, 
Miinchen. Mk. 7.50. 

One must indeed be naively prejudiced to fit the history of music 
into the theory of Nordic racial supremacy. In fact, to identify the 
spirit of seventeenth century Italian opera with spectacularism, to 
ignore the importance of Gabrieli’s influence on Heinrich Schiitz, to 
maintain that Gluck, as well as Jomelli, Traetta, Sammartini and 
Rameau, embodied the essence of Nordic ideals, is not merely biased 
but unhistorical. Herr Eichenauer further purports to prove that the 
disintegration of our musical values is due to ‘ denordization '—not 
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only in Germanic countries, but in Latin countries as well! This 
thoroughly conforms with the tenets of a certain political party in 
Germany of whose ideology this book is evidently a product. 

E. 


Ferruccio Busoni: a biography. By Edward J. Dent. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 21s. net. 

Professor Dent’s life of Busoni will take its place among the out- 
standing biographies of our time. It is the life of a man who was 
known as a great pianist, one of the greatest of all pianists: he now 
appears to have been also a great composer and a great human 
character. England is still an island, as far as music is concerned, and 
few English writers would have been qualified to undertake even the 
first approach to a biography of Busoni—that of appreciating his 
position in Europe, and the Europe in which he held that position. 
Busoni was an Italian: by innumerable little touches Professor Dent 
shows how thoroughly Italian his parents were. The child was a 
‘ prodigy ° from the beginning; and the parents ‘ with acute Italian 
foresight " had made up their minds that Ferruccio was to be ‘a 
consolation ' to them—in other words, that he was to be the bread- 
winner of the family. Meanwhile his mother, in the endeavour to 
make ends meet, thought that ‘ the Most Holy Virgin would do well 
to make me win some smal] sum [in the lottery] with which, as I said, 
I might take other steps to provide for our future and for that of our 
beloved Ferruccio. Yet Busoni, though born Italian, was bred 
German; his serious musical education was due to Dr. Wilhelm Mayer 
of Graz, and he first knew independence at Leipzig. Then, in 1894 
(when he was 28), he heard the first performance in Berlin of Verdi's 
* Falstaff.’ He began to draft a long letter to Verdi himself, in which 
he said that ‘ Falstaff’ had been a turning point in his artistic life. 
But the spiritual experience of ‘ Falstaff " was one for which his mind 
had been subconsciously prepared, although it did not begin to show 
itself until some ten years later. Busoni ‘ was Latin enough to avoid 
the sentimentality of the second-rate Germans, and at the same time 
too German to fall into sentimentality of an Italian type.’ 

Tchaikovsky, meeting him at Leipzig in 1888, was at once attracted 
to him as a young Italian; when he listened to his Second Quartet 
in the Old Gewandhaus, sitting with Delius and the Griegs, he passed 
his hand wearily over his face and longed for it to come to an end. 
It was far too German, he thought; yet it was Italian for all that. 

Then there was Liszt; and Liszt was a natural link with Italy because 
* Liszt was Italian and romantic at the very moment when the Italians 
themselves were ignoring romanticism.’ If Busoni wanted to write 
music of his own day that was definitely Italian he could only do so 
by following in the footsteps of Liszt. From Liszt also came the 
grandiose conception of music (a conception which also trickled through 
to Elgar from the same source). Busoni always remembered a remark 
once made to him by the old Grand Duke Carl Alexander of Saxe- 
Weimar: * Liszt was what a Prince ought to be.’ Lastly there was 
the obsession with * Faust’ which haunted Busoni for many years 
before it led to his last and greatest work—the opera ‘ Doktor Faust ’— 
80 that he alinost come to believe that he himself was Faust: for 
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Faust symbolises the eternal struggle for the soul of art between the 
North and the South, between Germany and Italy. In Busoni’s case, 
there was naturally some disillusion. He was too German to see Italy 
as an Italian, too Italian to see it as a German or to bridle his bitter 
Tuscan tongue. 

The biography is most carefully planned, and the style deliberately 
self-effacing; and for these reasons the book is so easy to read that it 
is difficult to put it down. We pause with Professor Dent over any 
episode which is important or characteristic; and then suddenly, without 
our having noticed it, the train has started again and the narrative is 
proceeding at top speed once more. Besides the more definitely 
musical pages, such as those on the pianoforte concerto in general 
(pp. 143-4)—which might have helped to clear our minds during the 
discussion of the new pianoforte concerto by Vaughan Williams—and 
the admirable description of Busoni’s playing (pp. 145-6, 258-60), the 
book is full of vivid impressions of people and events drawn mainly 
from Busoni's letters to his wife. Fantastic experiences left their 
mark indelibly on his brain; episodes often struck him as things which 
could only have occurred in a tale of Hoffmann. One of these was 
‘ Ysaye’s Dance of Death ’—the words jotted down by Busoni among 
things which he wished to remember in view of writing an _ auto- 
biography, and only reconstructed with difficulty—Ysaye playing the 
Bach Chaconne and Paganini caprices on a kit or pocket violin in the 
darkened passages of the Queen’s Hotel at Birmingham and frightening 
Busoni out of his wits. It was like the ghost of Paganini, purposely 
exaggerating all the worst mannerisms of the typical virtuoso; and 
Busoni could never forget the sight of Ysaye’s vast bulk and the 
grotesque contrast of the tiny little violin. ‘ It was a scene from an 
unwritten tale of Hoffmann.’ 

Professor Dent brings out Busoni’s devotion to teaching; he was 
not one of those selfish composers or virtuosi who never have any pupils 
and will have nothing to do with the younger generation. ‘* Never look 
back! ' would have been his motto. He also had an endearing passion 
for big dogs, among which Lesko and Giotto appear in the illustrations 
to this book. Again there was his love for Dickens, and Dickens’ 
characters and Dickens’ London; while a letter written in 1923, a year 
before his death, is a musical reminiscence of Rossini, reminding the 
biographer of his promise to send him the complete works of Wilkie 
Collins. The letter is printed in facsimile. 


Caro Dent [the recitative begins ] due paroline in confidenza. 
Ascoltate con pazienza, di grazia udite! 

Arietta. Vi sovvenga (all’ occasione) Chatto e Windus and the works 
of Wilkie Collins, che mi_stanno tanto a cuore per la mia collezione. 
Windus, Wilkie Collins, Wilkie Collins, Chatto 

indus... 


And he adds: ‘ This reminiscence of Rossini [is] easier to decipher 
than the Quartets of the young british-national Composers! '—an 
allusion to the quartet by William Walton, which made a considerable 
sensation in Central Europe, but has remained unknown in England 
where most musical people prefer to look back, rather than forward 
with Busoni. 


J, B. Trenp, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TROMBA MARINA 


Dr. Henry Farmer writes :— 

The excellent article by Canon Galpin on the Tromba Marina prompts 
me to call attention to an example of the instrument in a painting by 
Bartolommeo Suardi (Fl. 1495-1529) in the Ambrosiana at Milan 
(Sala D, 19). Here the instrument is played under the chin, violin- 
wise. It would be interesting to learn if any other example of this 
curious position occurs in art. 


And to this Canon Galpin replies :— 

I fear I do not know this painting showing the Trumpet Marine held 
under the chin: but Van Eyck (early fifteenth century), in a painting 
now in Madrid, shows an instrument so held; but it is not my idea 
of a Trumpet Marine as it has a fized bridge and is the kind of 
monochord or dichord which I alluded to in the opening part of my 
article. 

It seems to me that when the real Trumpet Marine with its vibrating 
bridge arrived, at the close of the fifteenth century, the artists did 
not know quite what to make of it. This is shown in Memling’s 
organ triptych of 1480 where the real instrument, with the carefully 
portrayed bridge, is held with the head on the breast and the larger 
end raised aloft—an impossible position for the fingering and secure 
holding of the instrument; though it is similar to the way in which the 
old fized bridge monochords were held. 


Dear Str,—Your reviewer of the Harriet Cohen Bach Book makes 
the astonishing statement that ‘ a general rule can be laid down for 
registration of Bach choral preludes: a solo stop, on another manual 
a soft accompanying stop, finally a soft pedal.’ This formula may be 
applied to the Schiibler set of six, but cannot be applied to the 
thirty-five which have no pedal or mere holding notes at the end, to 
quite thirty of the forty-five which comprise the Orgelbiichlein, and 
to at least three-quarters of the remaining fifty-four. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. Gites Warrtaker, 
Principal. 


ERRATUM 


BACH’S ‘QUODLIBET’ 
, Owing to a misreading of the transcript of the Arnstadt 
Seelenregister ’ for 1681, I wrongly named the wife of Joh, Martin 
Feldhaus. In fact she was Johanua Eleonora Struve. My inference 
that Rector Treiber wrote the ‘ Quodlibet ’ for Feldhaus’ wedding is 


strengthened by the situation of the bride. She was stepdaughter of 
the local Superintendent, C. S. Terry, 
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The following abbreviations are used: [O] Oxford University Press, [P] 
Paxton, [B] Boosey, [H] Hawkes, [E] Eulenburg, [W.R.] Winthrop Rogers. 


Purcell. A number of pieces by Purcell, newly edited, may con- 
veniently be discussed here. Prof. Dent’s edition and arrangement of 
the ‘ mad song ’ or scena, * Let the dreadful engines,’ from d’Urfey’s 
Comical history of Don Quizote, puts a splendid piece of dramatic 
song within the reach of all bass singers capable, and energetically 
minded, enough to profit by the action. The figured bass has been 
inetamorphosed into a highly decorated pianoforte part that is as much 
fun to play as the rest must be to sing. As a German reviewer says, 
this is no * philologisch ’ edition. [O] mas F, Dunhill has arranged 
a set of dances from the music to Congreve’s play ‘ The old bachelor,’ 
for strings and harpsichord (or pianoforte). Here we are not told in 
what form the music originally appeared and so it is impossible to 
gauge the extent or nature of the editing. The result is certainly 
pleasing and deserves the attention of small amateur orchestras of 
medium proficiency. [0] The same editor has taken the slow air from 
‘ The virtuous wife ’ and set it for violin (or ‘cello) with pianoforte 
accompaniment. [H] Finally, there is a violin sonata in G minor 
arranged from figured bass by Frederick Corder. In the first move- 
ment a continuous figure is used in the accompaniment which somehow 
seems foreign to the usual idiom of Purcell, though Bach might have 
employed it. There is some pretty part writing in the accompaniment 
of the other movements. (Associated Board.) 


Organ 

Ernest Bullock. IJntroduction and fugue in E minor. A florid intro- 
duction leads to a fugue which is skilfully worked out. The whole 
needs a capable player. [O} 

Basil Harwood. Two Preludes on old English psalm tunes. The 
tunes are treated in a dignified manner, and the writing is interesting. 
The style is that of the more restrained school of church composers. 
Moderate difficulty. [0] 

Bernard Johnson. Andante con moto in B minor. The speed must 
be as directed, tranquillo, rather than con moto, otherwise the 6/8 will 
begin to trip along and so become tiresome. This needs smooth 
playing and careful phrasing. [O] 

Sigfrid Karg-Elert. Music for organ. 30 pp. This large work is fairly 
characteristic of the writer's ingenuity in organ technique and in the 
management of formal construction. The whole work needs a player 
of more than usual skill and assurance. The Preambulo, which is 
flamboyant and emphatic, is followed by a quieter Canzona with a 
choral in the pedal. Lastly there is a lengthy Solfeggio e Ricercare, in 
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itself an interesting essay in nomenclature besides being a complex 
piece of writing. [O] 

Sigfrid Karg-Elert. Sempre semplice. Two volumes. About half 
of these are simple from the player’s point of view. The Ciacona con 
Variazioni at the beginning of the second volume is one of the most 
successful. Karg-Elert is always best when he has a formal problem to 
solve which keeps his natural exuberance within bounds. [P] 

Reubke. The 94th Psalm. This war-horse of the last generation of 
students has evidently come to stay. The present edition by H. F. 
Ellingford makes certain suggestions which are helpfu!. To cut a work 
of this length is an understandable procedure and the cuts suggested 
here seem right. ‘ The original registration is not adhered to strictly,’ 
which is quite in order seeing that no two organs are absolutely identical 
and that therefore each organist must register as he may. The five 
cases where alternative readings are given seem feasible. They are 
all on the side of lightening. [0] 

Vaughan Williams. Prelude and fugue in © minor. The Prelude 
is impetuous and grandiose. The direction con fuoco has probably more 
to do with character than with speed, for this style of heavy rich 
writing must be given time, even on a modern quick-speaking instru- 
ment, to tell. The fugue, like Ravel’s, mingles triplets with duplets, 
the effect of which is one of waywardness and irregularity. The move- 
ment is bound together at the end by a return of the grandiose style of 
the Prelude. [O 


Arrangements 

Cyril Seott. ‘ Three Pieces by J. S. Bach conceived for two pianos.’ 
There is no reason why Bach should be sacrosanct. It is merely a 
matter of taste, about which there may be discussion but no argument. 
Mr. Scott has taken an Invention, a Sarabande and a Gigue, set them 
for two pianofortes, enlarged them through a number of fresh keys and 
generally had a good time with them. When we heard them in the 
concert room we felt the whole thing was inept. Now that we have 
seen the score we are inclined to revise that statement. For it is only 
the intellectual snob who thinks that the intrusion of other people’s 
thoughts upon his own is unwarrantable. We may hope never to hear 
certain thoughts expressed again, but out of our presence they have the 
same justification as have any other incomprehensible occurrences. 
It is for us to try and understand. In the case of this work by Mr. 
Scott we have done so. This wish to add parts seems to be analogous 
to the urge which makes a child want to ‘ colour’ a drawing. The 
same drives writers to add descants to a given tune. People who 
like to hear their own overtones to music will always think that sort 
of thing an impertinence. Others will say ‘ Well now, I never thought 
all that could be made out of the old piece.’ Mr. Scott's gloss upon 
Bach will therefore please the ingenuous. [W.R.] 


Miniature Scores 
Schitz. Matthdus-Passion. This is very welcome. ‘The introduction 
by Fritz Stein adds to its value for students. [Eu] 


_ Wunsch. Fest auf Monbijou. For small orchestra. (Intrada, 
Sarabande, Menuett, Gavotte, Halali.) Except for the last these are 
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known names, but the composer uses the forms as he wills (the 
sarabande is in alternate bars of 3/2, 4/2 which would have made 
‘Le Roi Soleil ’ question Herr Wunsch closely). Harmonically the 
music is in the misfit idiom. The Halali looks attractive. [Eu] 


The Joyce Book. Edited by Herbert Hughes. Sylvan Press and 
Oxford University Press. Two guineas. 

This is a collection of settings by living composers of thirteen 
poems by James Joyce. It contains also a poem by James Stephens, 
an article by Padraie Colum, and a portrait by Augustus John. In 
order to obviate the difficulty of discriminating between living writers, 
the book was delivered for review to a good judge of such work with 
the names covered up. His reply is as follows :— 

* Regretfully I tind I cannot really do what you ask, but I enclose 
a snippet which is all I can find to put down on paper. I have 
not seen the composers’ names. 

‘The great guif between the weakest and the strongest of these 
settings would be astonishing but for the fact that amongst many 
writers of music there are few composers. One or two settings are 
quite undistinguished (‘‘ She weeps over Rahoon,’’ Bahnhofstrasse ’’), 
and others perhaps pleasantly unoriginal. The conscious effort at 
modernity in ‘‘ Nightpiece,’’ with its difficult and almost impossible 
outline for the voice, is among the least convincing. 

‘ There are (I find) two outstanding settings that make a definite 
impression. ‘‘ A Memory.’’ The unrelenting character of the poem 
as a whole has been vividly seen and the rhythmic value of the words 
faultlessly given without recourse to word painting. It demands a 
good deal of dramatic sense in the singer. Altogether a strong and 
brilliantly successful setting. ‘* Tutto e sciolto."’ There is a unity 
about this song so complete that one might almost believe the 
composer to have been the poet, so sincerely is the work felt. The 
artistry and simplicity of the means employed betray the hand of 
& master.’ 

Eprtor. 


Published for the Proprietor by G. W. Hox, 18, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C. 2. Printed by Georce Bernivce & Co., 174-5, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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REVIEWS OF PERIODICALS 


La Revue Musicale. Paris. December, 1982. 


A special Bach number opening with two articles on what may 
be called the esthetic of Bach, a style of literary composition, that is, 
which circumnavigates the subject but does not approach it. The 
writers, André Suarés and Alain, have distinguished literary reputa- 
tions, and their articles, which are far from negligible, have the 
interest of showing what aspects of music appeal to the primarily non- 
musical mind. With André Pirro’s ‘ Comment jouer Bach sur l’orgue ’ 
we get to facts. Organists wili find much here that is illuminating. 
Modern organs speak more immediately than those contemporary with 
Bach and the modern organist should realise that although he can 
play Bach quickly and clearly, Bach must have been forced to play 
1is music slowly, in order to ensure clarity, and will thus have imagined 
his music at a slower speed than we are liable to take it. The 
registration must be looked to carefully. Bach’s organo pleno may 
no longer be taken literally, and a prelude and fugue mit vollem Werke 
can hardly be served by the ‘ Full Organ ’ composition pedal. Pirro, 
with an eye on Parisian organs, is inclined to follow Werckmeister, 
Niedt, Adlung and Philip Spitta and banish the trumpet at such 
moments. Again he quotes contemporary indications as to the regis- 
tration of the choral preludes. Daniel Magnus Gronau, organist of 
Danzig, is explicit on the subject, and from the indications he gives 
in his collection of choral preludes Pirro is led to the opinion that 
‘le cantus firmus pouvait étre suffisament marqué par des jeux de 
flite ou de gambe.’ There is also mention of a ‘ basson doux * and 
“ une anche modérée de huit pieds,’ all of which points to the propriety 
of using ‘ des registrations bien simples ' and causes Pirro to remind 
those who are ‘ trop amis de la diversité ’ te remember that with these 
choral preludes il n'est pas légitime de ne viser la singularité.’ 
He —— that in the Schiibler set the preludes should be compared 
with the instrumentation of the originals, this being easily adapted to 
the organ. Finally Schweitzer’s advice, that performers of the choral 
preludes should acquaint themselves with the meaning of the verses 
on which the preludes are based, is given as the prime example for 
organists. The whole article is worth studying. The history of Bach's 
organ music in France is set fourth by Norbect Dufoureq. Couperin 
and Bach is written of by A. Gastoué, and Mozart and Bach by 
Georges de Saint-Foix. An informative discussion on the editions of 
Bach which pullulate in recital programmes (Bach-Liszt, Bach-Busoni. 
etc.) is undertaken by Arthur Hoerée. 


January, 1933. 

It was the painter Fantin-Latour who said ‘ Mozart, c'est tout 
dire, . . - Musique d'ange!’ and of Beethoven’s Fifth ‘ C'est 
grandiose jusgu’au foudroyant.’ After that it is hardly surprising that 
the pictures reproduced in Thérése Lavauden’s article on the painter 
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should be rather beside the point. (‘ Verité’ .. . a shapeless angel 
inscribing the names of Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner and Brahms on a 
tablet: ‘ Lélio ’. . . Berlioz in a cloak, turned half-right, head on hand, 
with a semi-nude harpist in background.) And yet Fantin’s flower 
pieces are still miracles of exact observation and delicate sensibility. 
Perhaps a course of counterpoint would have saved him. Dom B. de 
Malherbe contributes a learned paper on the ‘ sources premiéres du 
rythme et de la musique.’ This is a résumé of the first part of a 
book which is due to appear soon, and further discussion of Dom 
Malherbe’s work may be left until that date. 
February. 

Charles Koechlin writes a _biographical-critical notice of René 
Lenormand, the composer who died lately in his 87th year. A diverting 
article on Beckford comes from G. Jean-Aubry. With Fonthill in 
mind there is nothing surprising in Beckford’s enjoyment of the 
evocative power of music. For visionaries it must always be the food 
par excellence. The picture of Beckford spending the day ‘ 4 évoquer 
d’étranges réveries sur Je piano forte ’ with Lady Hamilton while Sir 
William was out hunting with the King, shows yet another of the 
inyriad uses of music. 


Revue de Musicologic. Paris. November, 1982. 

Two papers on Haydn are to be noticed. L. de la Laurencie describes 
the first appearance of Haydn's works in Paris, beginning with the 
op. I string quartets advertised in the Affiches, annonces et avis divers 
on January 30, 1764. Georges de Saint-Foix details the Haydn MSS. 
and copies in the Library of the Conservatoire. Paul-Marie Masson 
finishes his study of the ‘ Fétes Vénitiennes ’ of Campra. Henriette 
Martin continues hers of the Florentine Camerata. There is a compli- 
mentary note on Miss Marion Scott’s Haydn quartet discovery. 


La Rassegna Musicale. Turin. September-December, 1982. 

Antonio Tari, an Italian lawyer, born in 1809, interested himself also 
in mathematies, letters and music. He became an authority on the 
German philosophers. Croce called him a giullare (buffoon) del Dio. 
It seems that through Schopenhauer he came to Hanslick, whence it 
was but a step to Wagner. Alfredo Parente’s lengthy analysis ef 
Tari’s musical philosophy forms the opening number of this issue. 
Paul Nettl’s article on The Jew in Music discusses problems raised in 
Berl’s book of five years ago and analyses the main characteristics of 
Jewish influence. Evidently it is not always the gentiles who make the 
best musicians. Walter Scott e la musica is an examination by 
A. Obertello of the part music plays in the Waverley Novels, and 
the operatic plots made therefrom. 


Zeitschrift fiir Musilwissenschaft. Leipzig. October, 1982. 

The pertinacity with which German musicologists delve into what 
has all the outward signs of being the most insignificant past history 
is most praiseworthy. One wonders whether our own musical past 
could not be subjected to the same minute examination by those who 
have time, opportunity and the will for such things. At first it seems 
that little of value would come from such unimpressive researches. Yet 
the Record Office has been made to give up the missing detail about 
Marlowe and there are not a few who would like to know more about 
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Porter, the English pupil of Monteverdi, than is contained in the 
dictionaries. Here A. Flade contributes a reasoned survey of the 
life and activities of a Netherlands organ builder, by name Hermann 
Raphael Rottenstein-Pock, who flourished in the mid-seventeenth 
century. He travelled widely and mended organs for Buxtehude. Otto 
zur Nedden describes the state of music at the court of Maximilian the 
first. (eorg Kinsky contributes a short notice on some letters from 
Handel to Telemann. 
December. 

Carl Friederich Zelter’s dealings with the firm of Breitkopf und 
Hartel are documented by Johann-Wolfgang Schottlinder. Otto 
Deutsch has an excellent informative article on Haydn’s Canons, with 
illustrations. The music is not the only amusing aspect of the subject. 
* Langweiliger Besuch macht Zeit und Zimmer enger. O Himmel, 
schiitze mich vor jedem Miissig-giinger ’ are lines worth repeating in 1 
canon, so too ‘ Gott im Herzen, ein gut Weibchen im Arm, jenes 
macht selig, dieses g’wiss warm.’ 


De Musick. Amsterdam. December, 1932. 

An article on Zoltan Kodaly by Ladislaus Pollatsek gives the point 
of view of a countryman of the composer. Kodaly is now fifty years 
old and it is a convenient occasion for a summing-up such as this. 
A note on new music for use in schools (M. J. Cohen) has lists of 
pieces that are worth the attention of teachers. 


January, 1933. 

Rudi Stephan is probably little more than a name here. It appears 
from Dr. Kar! Holl’s article that Stephan, who died in 1915 at the 
age of 28, was a composer not only of promise but of achievement. 
A work ‘ Musik fiir 7 Saiteninstrumente ’ is mentioned as having 
been performed at a Munich concert in 1912 and * Musik fiir Orchester ’ 
with great success at Jena in the following vear. He was killed near 
Tarnopol in Galicia. In an article on Philippus de Monte the Flemish 
abstraction of the composer is discussed (G. van Doorslaer). 

February. 

Eduard Reeser’s article on Lili Boulanger is full of information about 
the life and work of this unusually gifted woman who died in 1918 at 
the age of 25, having by that time written much that was of great 
charm and promise, and won the Priz de Rome. The inevitable is very 
creditably dealt with in an article on Wagner after 50 years (F. 
Hannema) which reviews the period rapidly and adequately, and 
oe the early Wagner (‘ Liebesverbot ’ and ‘ Feen ’) by Erich 

eiber. 


Twentieth Century. Toronto. November, 1982. 

We welcome the first number of this Canadian periodical. Its 
economics are sound, its articles on art and music in Canada are 
worth reading. Perhaps the latter (by H. Cecil Fricker) was not meant 
to be as amusing as it is, with its heartfelt praise of Rosa Ponselle and 
Roland Hayes (so this is Canada !), but it shows enthusiasm, and for 
that it has a certain justification. But in the next number we shall 
look for something about music. 


Sc. G. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
Orchestral 


Cotumsia. Perey Grainger: Mock Morris (British Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Henry Wood). This needs careful registra- 
tion if the thick string writing is to come through, as it can do, clearly. 
In this instance clarity gives way to energy. The problem here, and in 
Molly on the shore (reverse side), is not an easy one, though it can 
be solved. To some extent the music is its own enemy, its down- 
right appearance denying the subtlety with which it should be 
performed. 

Liszt: Pianoforte concerto in E flat (Walter Gieseking and the 
L.P.O. conducted by Sir Henry Wood). One must, of course, pretend, 
at least, to be glad to have this. It makes a library the more complete. 
The performance is thoroughly reputable. The orchestra accompanies 
in the usual style of a good body of players doing their best with a 
dull job. The soloist has a more brilliant existence and almost succeeds 
in making the music sound fresh and vital. His playing in the final 
movement is a triumph of speed and precision. 

Roger Quilter: A children’s overture (The L.P.O. conducted by Sir 
Henry Wood). A faithful recording. The work still pleases, though 
only an unsophisticated adult or a fairly sophisticated child will get the 
full flavour of it. 

Ravel: Pianoforte concerto (Marguerite Long and ‘ Symphony 
Orchestra ’ conducted by the composer). Unlike many records under 
the direction of composers who are not first-rate conductors, this seems 
to go through without noticeable faults. The work is dedicated to Miss 
Long and thus her reading of it may be looked on as authoritative. 
Her performance is astonishingly accurate and the playing of the slow 
movement especially has much charm, despite a hardening of the tone 
at the crescendo early in the movement. Accuracy and precision are 
in the highest degree necessary for a player of this kind of music. 
Rightly to display the harsh glitter of the last movement there must be 
no hesitation for the sake of sentiment, and no fumbling with the notes. 
The present record fulfils these conditions perfectly. 

Richard Strauss: Don Quizote (Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. ‘Cello, Alfred 
Wallenstein, viola, Rene Pollain). This is certainly worth getting, but 
it will need more than one hearing to discover the good points of the 
record. This is partly caused by the music itself. The score is heavy- 


laden with detail and even in a careful performance such as this the 
matter seems thick at first. But in reality it is difficult to see how 
it could have been lightened otherwise than has been done here, 
and with a little patience the shape of each variation comes clearly 
through and the cross-references become relevant. 


Stravinsky: The soldier's tale (Septet conducted by the composer). 
This is the musical part of ‘ L’histoire d'un soldat ’ as set for violin, 
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double-bass, clarinet, bassoon, cornet, trombone and drums. As far 
as the pianoforte helps to an understanding of the score (which is 
little) this performance is textually accurate. More than that need 
not be said. Those who like the music will like this record of it, for it 
is a fair copy. The student will be well advised to get it for reference. 

Suppé: Poet and peasant overture (Concertgebouw Orchestra con- 
ducted by Willem Mengelberg). Alphabetical progression makes 
strange contacts. It seems impossible to imagine two works further 
apart in style than this and the one previous to it in this list. This 
record is admirably played. (We notice on the label * Willem 
Mengelberg and His Concertgebouw Orchestra.’ Fortunate man!) 

Wagner: Prelude to Act 3 * Meistersinger’ (British Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Bruno Walter). Do we ever hear this kind 
of careful interpretation in the theatre? One is always struck, with 
these concert performances of Wagner, by the way in which numerous 
details of the music become for the first time audible. Without 
experience of the stage performance a concert performance might 
mean half of what it does. On the other hand a concert performance 
is itself valuable preparation for a further hearing with the stage 
and it is such a purpose that a record such as this, played with a 
leisure which somehow is missed in the opera house and able to be 
repeated at will, is exceptionally useful in fulfilling. 

Vagner: Siegfried’s journey to the Rhine, from Gotterdammerung 
(as above). The only possible quarrel to be had with a record such as 
this is that one seems to have met other records of the same piece, 
and in view of the many works still awaiting recording it is galling to 
meet these Wagner excerpts, however well done, again and again. This 
is a wholly excellent record. 

Folk Songs: London is a fine town, Black Jack, Greenwich Parl:, 
A trip to Kilburn (National Military Band conducted by Clarence 
Raybould). The chief use to which these full, rather noisy, arrange- 
ments could be put would be for a gathering in the open, too large 
to be reached by the sound of a pianoforte. For such purposes they 
are worth keeping in mind. 

H.M.V. Bach: Concerto for two violins and strings (Enesco and 
Menuhin). This may be advised for replacing the record of the same 
work by, we believe, Kreisler and Zimbalist which by now must be 
wearing thin, as is the fate of all interpretations, even good ones. 
Between the two recordings there is, as far as memory serves us, very 
little to choose. Perhaps this later one is gentler in the slow movement. 

Handel: Organ concerto No. 13 (Li.8.0. conducted by Albert Coates, 
organ, Herbert Dawson). On the reverse Organ concerto No. 7. Two 
movements from a source which can supply any amount of good 
records. There is no need, surely, to stop at these. 

Mozart: Violin concerto No. 7 in D major (Yehudi Menuhin and an 
anonymous orchestra conducted by Georges Enesco). This is the 
discovery that was allowed to lie so many years, known but not played, 
until Menuhin had the luck to take hold of it and identify himself witli 
it. He deserves the good fortune. There seems no need to doubt the 
authenticity of the work, still less Menuhin’s right to play it. The 
present record is remarkably true-toned. 

Rimsky-Korsakov: Doubinushka, arranged (L.8.0. conducted by 
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Albert Coates). There is nothing wrong with this. The playing is not 
very stirring, but it is good and workmanlike. The music itself can 
be exhilarating. On the reverse the Polovtsi March from Borodin’s 
Igor, again a sufficiently good recording to pass. 

Tschaikovsky: Symphony No. 4 in F minor (Philadelphia orchestra 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski). A thoroughly reputable piece of 
playing with everything in its right place. But nothing glows with 
any approach to conviction. There is no sense of interest in the music 
as it is being performed, apart from the playing of the more striking 
episcdes. The inner parts sound unimportant; which they may be, but 
the fact should somehow be disguised. The reason for some of the 
dull colour is probably to be found in the playing of the wood-wind 
whose intonation comes off badly and whose phrasing is none too 
exact. 

Fanfares composed for the Musicians Benevolent Fund, by Bliss, 
Bantock, Quilter, Bax, Berners, Walford Davies, Dorothy Howell, 
Ethel Smyth. These are announced one by one, which lela, but 
spoils the fun of spotting who is who among these celebrities. Great 
richness here. And they say we are not a musical nation! 


Vocal 


H.M.V. Hugo Wolf: Thirty-five songs (in two albums; by various 
singers). These are the first two volumes to be issued for subscribers 
to the Gramophone Company’s Hugo Wolf Society. Wolf wrote over 
two hundred and fifty songs, to record all of which will be a lengthy 
but most worthy occupation. If it can be carried through the result 
will be valuable for reference in a way which no student of the songs 
will wish to ignore. Volume one consists of songs all performed by 
Elena Gerhardt. The recording of the human voice in song has become 
sufficiently exact for the listener (who must know, of course, how to 
choose a good instrument and the right quality of needle) to be 
able safely to take it for granted that idiosyncrasies belong to the artist 
rather than to the mechanics of reproduction through the microphone. 
The quality of these records, then, is personal to Mme. Gerhardt, as 
indeed we kriow it to be, with our memories of her recitals. The 
records, therefore, may be described as a faithful reproduction of 
Mme. Gerhardt’s voice and those who have heard her in the concert 
hall will know what to expect. All the songs are sung with great, with 
intense, care; each phrase poised accurately, each note, almost, treated 
as though it alone had importance, every word given its special illustra- 
tive, explanatory emphasis. To follow the singer through one of these 
songs is to have no doubt that she herself knows the full meaning of 
every line and is intent that we who listen shall be put in complete 
possession of the message. Nothing is left to chance, and the listener 
will need more than the usual amount of perspicacity to discover 
anything for himself after such an exhaustive explanation. One feels 
the singer knows her audience is largely made up of the uninitiated 
foreigner, Artistically the interpretation is admirable, although there 
are signs of insuflicient organisation of accompaniment and voice in 
conjunction, An example of this is the ‘ Gesang Weylas ' where the 
accompanist starts at an even pace but is forced to alter it on the 
entry of the voice, an occurrence which ruins the performance viewed 
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(as surely the song must be) as a whole. The same happens in ‘ Rat 
einer Alten,’ though there is the possible excuse that an old breathless 
woman would never hold the same speed of speech for more than a 
moment at a time. The quality of a Wolf song lies partly in the 
intimate connection between voice and pianoforte; it may almost be 
said that each executant is equally important. The point has not been 
solved here. 

Volume two contains sixteen of the Goethe songs performed by five 
singers. Janssen comes first and it is difficult not to give him the palm 
for the whole volume. Wer sich der Einsamkeit ergibt is a shade 
theatrical (the aspirate on the second note of the second syllable of 
‘ allein,’ the climax at ‘ Mich einsamen die Qual’). In ‘* Wer nie 
sein Brot ' intonation is faulty on ‘ himmlischen.’ Again one is ready 
to agree with Mr. Ernest Newman that Cophtisches Lied II might 
have a rather faster tempo. But for all these points (they are small 
blemishes and need some looking for) Janssen has had great success 
with these songs. An die Thiiren will ich schleichen is extremely 
moving and Anakreons Grab we have never heard sung with more 
intimate feeling and restraint. In all these records his voice, of that 
very personal, rather lush quality, comes through perfectly and his 
production is fascinating to study. Hardly less good are the three 
songs sung by Gerard Hiisch. Here again the diction is splendid. 
Hiisch’s voice is of a heavier quality than Janssen’s and is admirable 
for Genialisch Treiben, though one realises immediately that the light- 
ness of Der Rattenfanger and the changing characterisation of the 
delightful Epiphanias are equally within its range. Of these two artists 
we would willingly have more. Alexandre Trianti sings four other 
songs. Her voice comes through with the same keen quality we have 
heard in the concert hall. She is at her best in Die Bekehrte, which is 
sung with charming expertness. Its complement Die Spride is not 
so good, for it shows a distressing instability of intonation, a fault 
observable also in Friihling tibers Jahr and Gleich und gleich. Schorr’s 
singing of Prometheus with orchestra is splendid in every way. The 
song deserves this kind of dignified, noble treatment, and it alone 
makes this second volume worth getting. Finally, two songs, 
Ganymed and Beherzigung, sung by John McCormack. 

H.M.V. Apart from the rest there is the re-recording of two Caruso 
records Vesti la giubba and M’appari (from Marta) which cannot be 
left unnoticed, if only because of the immense skill shown in grafting 
dead matter on to living tissue, an old record on to a fresh accompani- 
ment. From the scientific point of view this is triumphant success in 


a delicate operation. 
Chamber Music 


Cotumpia. Dvorak: Quartet for strings in F major (The Lener 
Quartet). The ‘ Nigger’ quartet. The players need no commenda- 
tion in this day, and if we say that this record is up to their usual 
standard, that is all that is needed in description. It is a faithful 
reproduction, most admirably performed. 


8c, G. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


THE PIANO-FORTE 


A History of the Development of the Instrument up to 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 


By ROSAMOND E. M. HARDING 


With 39 collotype plates and 120 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo. 
£2 10s. net. 


Dr Harding’s history of ond has been based on the 
various patents in England, America, France, Germany, and Italy, many of 
which are reproduced. Her ihestrations include musical exam ype 
plates of pianofortes renowned for their beauty as well as for their oddity, and 
careful drawings in line of the development of the pianoforte action. Her study 
includes a section on the pianoforte as a chamber orchestra. In order to make 
the book intelligible to —— oe technical detail has been reserved 


appendices. 


TWELVE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS 
OF L. GIUSTINI DI PISTOJA (1732) 
Edited in facsimile by 
ROSAMOND E. M. HARDING 


Oblong 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Sonatas reprinted in this volume, a companion to Dr Harding’s book on the 
Pianoforte, are the earliest the pianoforte of which an exact 
date wn, 
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IN THE PRESS 
Two new volumes of 


“BELL’S MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS ’ 


* 
ELGAR 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS 
by 
BASIL MAINE 
Vol. I. Life. Vol. II. Works. 
lilustrated. About 15s. net each 
* 
| FACING THE MUSIC 
THE REFLECTIONS 
OF A MUSICAL CRITIC 
by 
W. J. TURNER 
About 7s. 6a. net 


G. BELL AND SONS LTD. 


MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


63rd Year of Publication. 


MARCH-APRIL, CONTENTS : 


Mozart’s Seventh Violin Concerto, by 
F. O. Souper. Bach's Orchestra, by 
J. A. Westrup. Brahms and Heine, by 
Ernest Walker. Notes of the Day: 
Dent’s Busoni. Hindemith’s Oratorio, 
by Edmund Rubbra. Alfredo Casella, by 
Henry Boys. Music in Vienna, by 
Willi Reich. Music in Paris, by Lennox 
Berkeley. Music in New York, by 
Russeli M. Knerr. Music in Glasgow, 
by Percy Gordon. Concerts, Reviews, etc. 


Price 6d. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 4/— post free. 


A specimen copy will be sent on 
application to the Manager. 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 
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THE CRITERION 


A Quarterly Review edited by T. S. ELIOT 


T= purpose of THE CRITERION, during the ten years of its existence, 

has been to provide a forum where thoughtful people may apply, in 
literature, principles which have their consequences also in politics and private 
conduct ; and where such application may be maintained without confusing the 
purposes of literature with the purposes of politics or ethics. The list of con- 
tributors has frequently won praise. Some of the contributors, during the past 
and the future year, are: H. E. Bates, Julien Benda, Christopher Dawson, Walter 
de la Mare, Bonamy Dobrée, Charlies Du Bos, Ramon Fernandez, C. M. Grieve, 
Friedrich Gundolf, Rudolph Kassner, W. J. Lawrence, Edwin Muir, J. Middleton, 
Murry, William Plomer, Ezra Pound, I. A. Richards, The Rt. Hon. J. M 
Robertson, Stephen Spender, Adrian Stokes, H. M. Tomlinson, J. Dover Wilson 


**Welcome wherever serious thought is welcome.’’"—The London Mercury. 
“ The one magazine published in England where there is good thinking about 
literature and art, and where books are reviewed in all seriousness.’’"—The Irish 
Statesman. Ahead of the times.”—The Times. 


Subscription 30s. per annum. The publishers will gladly submit a specimen 
copy to interested readers of MUSIC AND LETTERS. Such applications should be 
accompanied by stamps to the value of sixpence to cover postage and should 
be naiowaind to The Circulation Manager, 24 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


The Musical Mirror and Fanfare 


Edited by 


RALPH HILL 


A® entirely independent Journal devoted to the discussion of music 
in all its various phases, and, therefore, appealing to all classes 
of serious musicians. 
Articles are contributed by such eminent writers as Mr. Edwin Evans, 
Mr. W. R. Anderson, Mr. Alexander Brent-Smith, Mr. Frank Howes, 


Mr. Sydney Grew, “ Sin Wood,” Mr. Herman Klein, Ernst Krenek, 
Mr. G. E. H. Abrahams, Mr. Herbert Antcliffe, etc., etc. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent to all readers 
mentioning “Music and Letters” and 
sending 3d. in stamps. 
PRICE 6d. Published Monthly. 
Of all Newsagents or from the 
Business Manager, Musical Mirror and Fanfare, 
Prujean Square, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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(‘=== J, & W. CHESTER Ltd., 11, Great Marlborough St., London, W.1 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


JAMES LOCKE 
THE FANTASTIC BALLET 


Four Pieces. Piano Solo. 


1. Mysterious Dancers. 2. Dancers with Grotesque Masks. 


3. Exotic Dancers. 4. The Vivacious Dancers. 
Price 2/6 net 
A highly original and interesting collection, by a talented young composer. 
ROY AGNEW WILLIAM BUSCH 
Piano Solo ‘ 
An attractive piece. Pianists looking 
An excellent show piece, entertaining for something new should add this 
and stimulating to listen to. number to their repertory. 
J. S. BACH 


“MORTIFY US BY THY GRACE” 
(Chorale from Cantata No. 22) 
Arranged for Organ by 
GUY WEITZ 
Price 2/- net 


A fine and masterly arrangement which will be welcomed by all organists who are 
lovers of Bach’s music. 


PERCIVAL GARRATT NORMAN FRASER 
“DANCING CHANDOLIN 
DAFFODILS (A Romantic Prelude and Fugue) 
Op. 54 ; 
Price 2/- net Price 2/6 net 
Piano Solo Piano Solo 

_A charming and well-written piano Very refreshing ; pianists and listeners 


New Edition HAVERGAL BRIAN 
THREE SONGS 


Sorrow Song. The Message. Farewell. 
For Contralto or Baritone. 
Price 4/- net 


It is not too much to say that this collection stands out among all that have been 
published for singers during the past twenty-five years. 
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THE MUSICAL 


(PUBLISHED IN AMERICA.) 
CARL ENGEL, Editor. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, Third Edition : « By far the 
most important of the American periodicals from the point of view of musical 
scholarship is the Musical Quarterly. It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in 
character, and has published valuable contributions from most of the leading 
writers of music in Europe and America."’ 


CONTENTS : APRIL, 1933 
(Subject to change) 


GUIDO ADLER (Vienna) 
BRAHMS 


KARL GEIRINGER (Vienna) 
BRAHMS AS A COLLECTOR 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI (New York) 
BRAHMS RECOLLECTIONS 


MARIA KOMORN (Vienna) 
BRAHMS AS A CHORAL DIRECTOR 


GEORG KINSKY (Cologne) 
WAS MENDELSSOHN INDEBTED TO WEBER? 


HUGO LEICHTENTRITT (Berlin) 
MECHANICAL Music IN OLDEN TIMES 


WINTHROP SARGEANT (New York) 
BERNHARD ZIEHN 


ROBINDRA LAL ROY (Lucknow) 
HINDUSTANI RAGAS 


RODNEY A. GALLOP (Lisbon) 
Fapo: THE PORTUGUESE SONG OF FATE 


Published Quarterly 
At 3 East 43rd Street, 
20/- A YEAR. New York, N.Y. 6/- A COPY. 


Entered as second class matter, December 31, 1914, at the 
Post Office at New York, N.Y., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 


Obtainable from 


J. & W. CHESTER Lrd., 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. |. 
Representatives for G. SCHIRMER, Inc., ‘N.Y. 
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TWO 


Musical Digest 


(PUBLISHED MONTHLY) 
A music magazine for the sophisticated amateur 


Beautiful Art Articles on all 
portraits features subjects musical 


3.50 dols. a year 


Send 35c. for a specimen copy 


Pierre Key’s 


Musical Who's Who 


(First Epitron Now REapDy) 
An Authoritative Encyclopedia 


of 


CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL NOTABLES 
5.00 dols. post paid 


Special Combination Rate for Both Publications, $7.50 


MUSICAL DIGEST, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Musical Digest 


(PUBLISHED MONTHLY) 


A music magazine for the sophisticated amateur 


Beautiful Art Articles on all 


portraits features subjects musical 


3.50 dols. a year 


Send 35c. for a specimen copy 


Pierre Key’s 


Musical Who's Who 


(First Epitron Now REapy) 


An Authoritative Encyclopedia 
of 


CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL NOTABLES 
5.00 dols. post paid 


Special Combination Rate for Both Publications, $7.50 


MUSICAL DIGEST, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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HILL & SONS, 


King, are the makers of these 


the 
Bows, which are now being used by the World's 


it is obtainable 


at from 2 to 6 guineas. 
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Messrs.. 
of 140, New Bond Street, London, W.1, Violin and 


Bow Makers to H 


players, who realise that a fine bow is as indispensable 
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